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WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE rapid reduction of our national debt is a matter for general 
T congratulation, especially because of the contrast it presents to 
the situation in other countries. Great Britain and Holland are the 
only countries in Europe which owe less at present than they did 
at the close of our civil war; and as regards the former, the process 
of reducing its debt—always a slow one—has been stopped since 
the time when the Tories last came into power, Even Canada has 
a growing debt, which is heavier proportionally to her wealth and 
resources than that of the United States. If she continue to add 
to it at the present rate, we may be forced to buy in the Dominion at 
sheriff’s sale, to prevent its falling into the hands of some foreign 
despot or English brewer. 

The Cincinnati Commercial refuses to share in the general satis- 
faction. It holds that we are, as a country, going deeper into debt, 
instead of getting out of it. It substantiates this view by a refer- 
ence to the increase of State and municipal indebtedness. We 
doubt the basis of its belief. It is true that the State, local and 
municipal indebtedness of the country is a very large one. How 
large we shall not know until Mr. Robert P. Porter furnishes us with 
his portion of the census returns. But it is not true that there has 
been any increase in the aggregate amount of late years. In fact, 
the credit of many of our municipalities has not been good enough 
to enable them to borrow largely. And in several instances they 
have managed to effect reductions in their indebtedness. Our own 
city and State are instances of this. Another is Iowa, which has 
just extinguished her whole debt. And when the National Gov- 
ernment gets in its last bonds, and begins to distribute its surplus 
among the States, there will be a chance to extend the process of 
debt paying still farther. 





THE possibility of a great return of gold to Europe occupies a 
share of the public attention, in the midst of large importations of 
that metal to our own country. It is said that there will soon be 
a scarcity of coin in the London money-market, amounting per- 
haps to a panic, and that, as in 1867, a panic will create a demand 
for gold, too great to be resisted. But that this occurred in 1867 
is no proof that it will recur in 1881. The commercial relations of 
the countries are now altogether different. In those days England 
still retained a control of American markets, which she no longer pos- 
sesses. She could force large sales of goods to American purchasers, 
by raising the bank’s rate of discount. In our times these sales are 
comparatively impossible. The goods would, like her large exports 
of iron this year, lie in bond in New York, awaiting reéxportation. 
We have become independent of her in so many directions, that 
she can no longer unload upon us the surplus of her own markets. 
Nor can she avoid making heavy purchases of us, to counterbalance 
the sales she does manage to make. It is no longer the question 
of supplying the deficiency of her own harvests. In wheat and a 
hundred other articles of food we now can undersell her producers 
in the most favorable years. In fine, we can hold all the gold we 
have got, so long as we pursue our present policy. By this we do 
not mean that New York can hold it. The decline in the relative 
importance of foreign importations has made the rest of the country 
So independent of that money centre, that it has been forced re- 
cently to borrow from other quarters, at a high rate of interest and 








upon the best securities, the gold it must have to meet its own 
obligations. And our gold is all the more inaccessible to a sudden 
English demand, because it is not in New York, but absorbed by 
other parts of the country. 

In 1875 we heard an English economist say that if America 
chose to resume specie payments, she would soon have the gold of 
the world in her coffers. 

WE rejoice to see that Congress is in earnest about the promo- 
tion of education in illiterate districts, and that Senator Rurnside’s 
bill, to set apart for that purpose the receipts from salés of the Pub- 
lic Lands, is in a fair way of becoming a lawat anearlyday. This 
is a matter about which there should be no difference of opinion. 
It is true that we have a considerable number of sceptics as to the 
benefits ot public education, and that a crusade on our public schools 
is going forward, led by Gail Hamilton and Richard Grant White,— 
parnobile fratrum. But, after all, the benefits of general education in 
the simple branches are written at large on the face of the country. 
It is true that Mr. White’s ideal, of making their pupils good house- 
hold servants, is not much kept before their eyes’ by our school 
teachers. But there are ‘some of us who can be reconciled to that 
oversight,—who even regard the household-servant as an anomaly 
which a better social organization will rid us of, to the great gain 
of our family life. 

That the South will benefit more largely by this legislation than 
any other part of the country, is a fact which should make action 
all the more urgent. Nothing is more hopeful as regards the South 
than the awakening of interest in popular education in those States, 
Dr. Ruffner, the Superintendent of Public Instruction in Virginia 
is an encouraging sign of the times. He knows how to magnify 
his office, and to keep its importance before the people of his State, 
as well as does the ablest of his brethren in the North. Sen- 
ator Brown of Georgia served the same end when he told the legis- 
ture, just before his election, that New England owed no small share 
of her power in the history of the country to the fact that she had 
been the country of schools and schoolmasters, and that he did not 
want Georgia to be one whit behind her. 





«“ Yes, my son,” said a distinguished Senator from New England, 
“you are a Free Trader now, no doubt. Your college professor 
has made you that; and it will take about seven years of practical 
life to rub it off, and to make you, like myself, a sound Protectionist.”’ 
Some of the students of one New England college seem deter- 
mined not to wait for the seven years’ process. Finding that their 
professor of political economy gave them nothing but the Free 
Trade side, and having their curiosity excited by the part that 
Protection played in the last campaign, they wrote on to Philadel- 
phia, to ask for some statement of the reasons which have moved 
their country to adopt and persist in the policy under which she 
is prospering. It is shocking; but it cannot be helped. They 
wrote not to Boston, but to Philadelphia, to find out what it meant. 
We need not say that they were furnished with what they asked 
for. 


A number of the friend; of another and a more eminent college 
in New England met a few weeks ago, to talk over the better en- 
dowment of the institution, and found that they could not avoid 
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discussing the teaching on this subject furnished by its chair of 
political economy. By a large majority, they concluded that there 
was need of a change. 





Somesopy should send the New York Zzmes a copy of a Penn- 
sylvania newspaper containing the action of the Industrial League, 
and of the Steel and Iron Association, on Tariff Revision. Com- 





menting on the fact that Mr. Hawley of the House of Representa- | 


tives, although a High Tariff man, desired a revision of the irregu- 
larities and abuses of the existing tariff, the Zzmes proceeds: “ Mr. 


Hawley and the High Tariff advocates for whom he speaks are cer- | 


tainly worse in their generation than their Pennsylvania brethren, 
who sustain the abuses and irregularities of the tariff with as much 


ardor as its most defensible provisions.” And less than a year 


mean to get into. The second objection is that it authorizes the 
importation of stereotype plates from Europe, and regards a book 
as manufactured in America when its press work only has been 
done here. Now it is quite true, as Mr. Putnam of New York says 
that there are books which would be republished in America if 
such plates were brought in, and which would not be republished 
if they are excluded. But those are, for the most part, the very 
books whose authors would derive no benefit from such republica- 
tions. They are a class owned entirely by the publisher, and the 
permission to sell the plates to American publishers, would be one 
step to that copyright for foreign publishers rather than authors, 
which we are all agreed should not be enacted. Beside these, there 


| ‘are some minor oversights in the New York measure, which call 


| for correction. 


ago the Zzmes was abusing the Protectionists of Pennsylvania for | 


urging a systematic revision of the tariff by a governmental com- 
mission, with as much ardor as it now shows in abusing them for 
opposing that measure. Meanwhile they stand just where they 
did then; with Mr. Hawley, for revision. 

lhe Times will soon make itself as famous as 7he Nation for 
its hatred and misrepresentation of all things in Pennsylvania. 
How long is it since it told the public that the Philadelphia 
publishers had devised a plan of international copyright intended 
to give American publishers a copyright interest in “ pirated” edi- 
tions ? 





It makes, for instance, no proper arrangement for 
the copyright of periodicals. Remove these objectionable features, 
and the New York measure, we believe, will have the support of 
Philadelphians and of the Protectionist party. But nothing is to 
be gained by pouring gratuitous insults, in the style of Zhe Times, 
upon the party which, as all observers know, can control the fiscal 
policy of the country. And the friends of the New York measure 
must see that they can wish no worse for it than to have it advo- 
cated in such a fashion. 


BROOKLYN has added a New England Society to the list of those 


' that already flourish within her limits, and the first annual dinner 


THE investigation of the points raised by Mr. Bayard has proved | 


unhappy for both him and Mr. Conkling. It seems to be made out 
that Mr. Bayard did, whether in haste or deliberately, charge Mr. 


Conkling with pocketing a share of Phelps, Dodge & Co.’s fine. | 
_ of carpet-baggers. 


On the other hand it is clear that Mr. Conkling, whether for or 
without consideration, took part in the transaction, as counsel for 
the informers. The transaction itself may have been all right tech- 
nically, but the imposition of a fine of $271,000 upon a firm for 
mis-statements for which they were not morally responsible, and 
which involved a loss of but $1600 to the government, is a matter 
with which sensitive people would not care to be involved, except 
under official necessity. Mr. Conkling is the only one, of the five 
named by Mr. Bayard, who can be said to be hurt much by the 
full statement of the facts. 





The Times of New York, in an article whose temper is not ad- 
mirable, points out some serious objections to the International 
Copyright Bill, drafted by our Philadelphia publishers, and laid be- 
fore the House of Representatives. It shows the restrictive clauses 
have not been drawn with as much foresight as might have been 
expected, and that they would operate to prevent absolutely the 
importation of foreign books of which there was a copyrighted 
translation in America, of costly books of which there was a cheap 
American reprint, and books whose American edition was no 
longer in print. Also its reciprocity clause is objectionable, because 
England, the foreign country chiefly concerned, cannot be expected 
to adopt in behalf of her own authors the more than protective 
policy of the measure. We trust that the discussion of this Bill 
and of the draft of a Treaty proposed for the same purpose by 
Messrs. Harper Brothers, will not degenerate to such discourtesies as 
The Times has twice indulged in. The two parties to this discussion 
aim at substantially the same end, and they have enemies enough 
to meet without making enemies of each other. The New York 
proposal is not in principle objectionable to Philadelphians, except 
on two points. The first is that all Protectionists object to the 
modification of our laws on these subjects by Treaty. This Copy- 
right Bill may not involve considerable change in our fiscal legisla- 
tion; but it is the thin end of a wedge, whose blunt end is a bundle 
of commercial treaties with every foreign country, and a general 
scramble for ‘most favored nation” advantages, which we do not 





was given on Tuesday. Mr. Grant was one of the guests, and came 
to the defence of the much abused carpet-bagger, to whose influence 
and energy he rightly ascribed a large share of our commercial and 
industrial prosperity. We are all carpet-baggers, or descendants 
Amerigo Vespucci, Columbus, Roger Williams, 
William Penn, were carpet-baggers, though, perhaps, they do not 
merit the evil regard with which their successors to the title are 
associated. The day of the carpet-bagger proper, the variety that 
swarmed into power and possession at the South, over the scattered 
ashes of the Confederacy, has drawn to aclose. Happily so. And 
it is to be hoped that the variety that still exists, and which should 
exist to the benefit of the whole country, may be received every- 
where with open arms, and do that which is necessary to retrieve 
the good name of his class. : 





Tue reply of General Chalmers to Mr, John Rk, Lynch, the color- 
ed Republican who is contesting General Chalmers’s right to repre- 
sent the “shoestring” district of Mississippi in the Thirty-Seventh 
Congress, has been filed, We regret to see that General Chalmers 
urges some very silly reasons to excuse a deliberate illegal act, the 
rejection of 2049 Republican ballots, If the Democratic election 
officers were clearly within the law their action needs no 
excuse, It is the height of absurdity for General Chalmers 
to urge that the evils of “ignorant suffrage” are a_ sufficient 
plea for the “rigid enforcement of a technical law.” The 
laws were not made to subvert, but to affirm the will of the 
people. The flimsy technicalities that disgraced the inter- 
preters of the law in Maine a year ago were made sufficiently 
ridiculous and unpopular, we thought, to have prevented their repeti- 
tion. Ignorant suffrage is an evil, but neither the election officers 
of Mississippi, nor General Chalmers have the right to attempt a 
remedy, and while it is unfortunate for General Chalmers that 
ignorant suffrage defeated his ambition, his disappointment and 
regrets at the “ travesty on the elective franchise ” do not entitle 
him to excuse a deliberate violation of the justice of the law and 
the will of the people. The question is a purely legal one, and in 
no way touches the vexed question of suffrage. And in the 
interpretation of laws relating to elections, the courts have 
always held that the right reading of the law was that which 
affirmed the intention of the voter. The negroes had a right to vote, 
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they voted for Mr. Lynch, and the fact that their ballots differed 
in some minute way from those prescribed by the law, can have no 
effect upon their clearly expressed intentions, as there was no fraud 
intended by them. General Chalmers and his friends cannot be 
permitted to erect a star-chamber upon the fifth of an inch, nor a 
despotism upon a printer’s dash. 





A BELFast newspaper takes us to task for our strictures on the | 
| is a general depression following the inflation produced by the 


Orange Order, calling these our Yankee notions. The history, 
composition and character 
understood, and its doings as closely watched, on the banks of the 
Delaware as on those of the Liffey. The city of Philadelphia, if 
we are not mistaken, contains more natives of Ulster than does 
Belfast, and the doings of the Order in relation to the Land 
League have excited no small interest among Irish Protestants in 
this country. It was one of these who furnished us with the ma- 
terials for our paragraph. He did not authorize us to say, nor did 
we say, that the Order took formal action against the Tenant Right 
movement. That was not its way of procedure. It is never hon- 
est enough squarely to meet an issue of that sort. It only gave its 
whole support to the Landlords’ candidates; and its henchmen 
stigmatized those who voted for Mr. Crawford as traitors to the 
great cause of the Protestant Ascendancy, because they supported 
a Liberal. It played just the game it is playing at present, by ob- 
scuring economic issues under a dust raised about religious contro- 
versies. 

Neither did we say that there are no Presbyterians in the Order. 
There are Irish Presbyterians who have so little self-respect as to 
oinan association whose chief purpose was to perpetuate the huge 
system of oppression and abuse called the Church ot Ireland, now 
happily abolished. But the Presbyterian Church always discoun- 
tenanced this and all secret associations. The Presbyterians of 
Ulster are generally Liberals, and therefore hostile to Orangeism. 
And in purely Presbyterian districts the Order musters the fewest 
adherents. In justice to the other Protestant Church, we must say 
that its more devout members are as shy of the Order as are the 
Presbyterians. Indeed, its chief support is in that class called in 
Ulster “ Horse Protestants,” from their spending their Sundays in 
the fields instead of the church. Of these people it may be said, 
as of a brilliant English statesman, that they are excellent Pro- 
testants but very poor Christians. Theyare people whose religion 
consists chiefly of religious quarrelsomeness. Their awkwardness, 
when some fiery rector draws the Lodge to church on the 12th of 
July or the 5th of November, shows how unfamiliar they are with 
such places. Let the Order take a religious census of its member- 
ship, and ascertain how many of these religious champions ever 
took the sacrament in any church, or gave the value of half a 
crown for any church purpose. 





THERE has been, it seems,a revival of Malthusianism in Ger- 
many. Some one has pointed out the remarkable fact that France 
has but a scanty increase of population and is prosperous, while 
Germany has an increase of four per cent. a year and is poor. 





of the Orange Order is quite as well | 














Ergo,etc. We do not wonder at this. The Germans have a weak- | 
_ rather the old bother in a new form. The Boers have massed an 


ness for such broad generalizations as this. Indeed, it is only in 
parts of Germany and of Switzerland that the Malthusian night- 
mare has ever been accepted as a ground for practical measures of 
restrictive legislation. The moral tone of several districts has suf- 


fered irreparable injury by restrictions imposed upon marriages. | 
_ than exists in a desire for the property of another. 


As in most cases, the misery of Germany is a very complex 
matter, not to be traced to any one cause, nor to be removed by 
any one remedy. 
of the Fatherland. 


First comes the general barrenness of the soil 
Then come the purely political causes,—the 
long severance of the nation into independent fragments, and the 


desolation wrought by the longest and bitterest religious war in | 


the annals of mankind. After these we may rank the general 
backwardness of the country as regards industrial development, and 
the want of popular enthusiasm for its advancement in this direc- 
tion. This evil the Zollverein was remedying, when English theorists 
persuaded German statesmen to abandon their national for a 
cosmopolitan policy. And, although they have turned a right- 
about-face in the last few years, they have not effected a removal 
of the mischief they did. And then, just at present, there 


sudden importation of five milliards of money from France. 
On the top of all is the oppressive military system, which 
does not, as in France, affect a mere fraction of the people, 
but takes years out of the best part of every man’s life, and 
often gives the young men tastes which are not consistent 
with anindustrial career. Itis not one remedy,but many cooperat- 
ing, which will help Germany back to the prosperity and happiness 
she enjoyed in the Middle Ages, when her people seem to have 
been the most light-hearted in all Europe. 


Tue treatment of the Jews in Germany was a theme in a goodly 
number of churches last Sunday. We fear, from the reports of 
these discourses, that some of their authors have but vague notions 
of the actual state of affairs in that country. First of all, there is 
no persecution of the Jews in Germany. All that has been done 
has been the presentation of a petition asking that the Jews be 
subjected to certain civil disabilities ; and this petition the govern- 
ment has refused to grant. Even had it been granted, we doubt 
whether the consequent action could have been called persecution. 
The Jews of America are very well contented with their position. 
They expressed this by the erection of a monument to Religious 
Liberty in Fairmount Park. And yet they lie under disabilities as 
great as those asked by the German petition. It is true that those 
disabilities are not matters of public enactment, but they are matters 
of public opinion. When was a Jew seenat the head of an Ameri- 
can college, or even of a public school? How many Jews hold high 
offices under the government or seats in Congress? What Ameri- 
can party would take the risk of nominating a Jew for Mayor, or 
Governor, or President? But in Germany, through the routine 
promotions of its bureaucratic system of civil service, Jews are found 
filling high offices of a governmental or educational sort; and the 
petitioners asked little more than that they be excluded from 
these as thoroughly as they are in America, but by a different 
method. On the other hand, no German innkeeper would dare 
to attempt their exclusion from his establishment, as has been done 
in several summer resorts in America. Let us clear our own skirts 
in this matter, before we preach toleration to the Germans. 





Tuat Empire on which the sun never sets is finding out that 
the probable reason for the sun’s action is the imperial luminary’s 
disinclination to go down as long as trouble exists that cannot be 
adjusted in the dark. So it kindly stays in the perpetual heavens. 


.On this theory its action receives new justification in the news from 





the much troubled fields of South Africa. That country presents 
Mr. Gladstone a Christmas gift of a new bother with the Boers, or 


army near Heidelberg, interrupted the mails, and announced the 
creation of a Republic. It is impossible not to feel sympathy 
with the dwellers of the new African Republic, whose country was 
taken from them by Great Britain in 1877, with hardly more justice 


Of course, a war with the Boers, who are brave people, finds 
much favor in London military circles. Fighting Afghans, or Zu- 
lus, or the Basutos, who have shown their ability to defy Great 
Britain with impunity, is unprofitable work, as it affords few chances 
for distinction because the foes are savages. With the Boers the 
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case would be different, and military men in London are urging | 


that an expedition be sent with Sir Garnet Wolseley at its head. 
The present commander at the Cape is Sir George Colley. 





Ir is very seldom that the name of the University of Pennsyl- | 


pline. 


growth of ill-feeling between the students of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine and those of the Faculty of Arts and of Science. It began with 
the interference of the former in the annual cremation of offensive 
text-books by the Sophomore classes in the latter,—a recent and 
unhappy addition to the college’s customs. It has been aggravated 
by the annoyance created at the Medical Commencements, by Fresh- 


men of the other Faculties. Last spring this was especially shame- | 





ful, and called for much severer treatment of the offenders than they 
| friends will now do their best to have their nominations sanctioned 


did receive. As might have been expected, this led to reprisals. 
The Freshman class in question, now become Sophomores, were 
forewarned that the annual cremation towards the close of the first 
term, would be a scene of more than usual disturbance. The col- 
lege authorities got notice also, and requested the attendance of a 
body of police. The cremation procession found the University 
grounds occupied by a great crowd of University medical students, 
medical students of other colleges, and outsiders of the sort to be 
attracted by the prospect of a row. The police in attendance were 
quite sufficient to preserve order, if they had been well managed. 
Instead of that, they misbehaved nearly as much as the students. 
They joined in the jeering at the exercises. Their behavior helped 
to turn what might have been a college rush into a serious riot, and 
several persons, policemen and medical students, were carried into 
the hospital in a disabled condition. Eight medical students are 
under bail to answer for their offences. 

So far as we can judge, the University authorities did exactly 
their duty in the matter. There is nothing left for them to do but 
to abolish the opportunity for such disturbances in the future. 
They must do away with the traditional holiday, on medical com- 
mencement day, which gives the students of other faculties the 
facilities to disturb its exércises. And they must suppress the 
cremation exercises, which, apart from these disturbances, are, in 

he University and everywhere else, a bad business. 


We are not surprised that the medical students are rather sore 
over the figure they cut in this matter. We do not wish to be un- 
just to them. We admit the great provocation they received from 
this very class. But they certainly did not play a manly part, 
when they gathered to the number of hundreds—mostly full grown 
men—to take vengeance upon less than as many score of half- 
grown boys, even if they meant no more than to rush them off the 
campus. And their bringing human bones and pieces of flesh 
from the dissecting room, to use as missiles, was a procedure which 
robs them of all claims on the public sympathy. To add to their 
blunders, they have been meeting to pass resolutions denunciatory 
of the Vice Provost, for his efforts to preserve the public peace by 
procuring the attendance ofthe police. Had the affair passed off 
without any disturbance, there would have been some force in this 
denunciation. Butthe result fully vindicates Dr. Krauth’s course. 
It is true that the police misbehaved and made matters worse than 
they might have been. But it is equally true that with the campus 
full of young men in such a temper as was then displayed, the 
only safe course was to invoke the protection of the city in behalf 
of public order. 





THE Philade;phia Citizens’ Committee have made excellent nom- 
inations for city offices. Mr. Hunter’s record in Councils’ Committee 
of Finance marks him as just the man for Receiver of Taxes, and Mr. 
Caven’s record as the leading Reformer in the city government, 
" gives equal weight to his candidacy for City Solicitor. As regards 





vania is brought before the public by any disturbance of its disci- | Stokley 


In this respect it enjoys an honorable eminence among the | 


colleges of the country. But for some years past there has been a | for campaign funds and used as electioneering agents. In the Thir- 





Mr. Stokley, the Committee was less unanimous. Little more than 


_ a bare majority of the whole number voted for his nomination, even 
‘ after Mr. Garrett had read a letter which showed our Mayor to be— 
_ as we always supposed—in general agreement with the Reformers. 


So far as we can see, the only point of Reform to which Mr. 
is not pledged, is his giving up the use of the 
police for political purposes. At present they are both assessed 
tieth Ward, for instance, the Rent and Tax Payers’ Association 
have had the whole weight of the police against them in every elec- 
tion for years past. And, yet Mr. Stokley is so good a Mayor, 
according to his lights, and has sucha hold upon the confidence of 
the people. that it was hardly advisable for the. Committee to take 
any other action than this. We still think the Committee has be- 
gun at the wrong end, in making its nominations before those of 
the two regular parties. But we hope that its members and their 


by the nominating convention of the Republican party. If they 
do not, neither Mr. Caven nor Mr. Hunter will ever fill the offices 
for which they have been nominated. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


‘TN the sparseness of American holidays, it isa matter for congratu- 
] lation that the observance of Christmas day is increasing 
among us, and that in communities which formerly ignored the 
day, although they made much of the holiday which comes a week 
later, Christmas is becoming the gayest of our festivals, because 
it is the children’s festival par excellence. It is the time when we 
all try to be children once more, so that we may not be excluded 
from the enjoyments of the season. And so the old word of proph- 
ecy is fulfilled, in that the hearts of the fathers are turned to the 
children, and we forget for a little the care and weariness of life, to 
get back in a measure the brightest days of our human existence. 

The observance of Christmas is not confined to those who recog- 
nize the religious origin and significance of the day. The purely 
human side of the festival commends it to many who have no share 
in the faith that looks back to the stable and the manger of Beth- 
lehem. We rejoice that it isso, not for any reasons of proselytism, 
but because we think the festival a good and humanizing institu- 
tion, apart from any theological significance, But to the average 
American, Christmas must always mean more than this. We 
are, by more than the mere right of the majority, a Christian 
nation,—not less but more Christian for the broad and unques- 
tioning toleration we acknowledge to be the right of those among 
us who hold by other creeds. Our civilization has its moral 
and spiritual roots in the wonderful life and influence of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Its ethical standard is that of the Ten Command- 
ments, as interpreted to the individual conscience by the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and by the life and death of Christ. This is 
more true of us as a people to-day than it was at any previous 
period of our history. In spite of the growth of new forms of scepti- 
cism in some quarters, the Christian Church never had a firmer 
hold upon the allegiance of our people, and never deserved it so 
well as by the purity, the ability, and the zeal of those who now 
minister at its altars. We should, therefore, not be speaking of 
the American Christmas, if we ignored the fact that it is one of the 
most beautiful and significant of the rve/igious festivals of a Christian 
people. 

The significance of Christ’s birth into the world is finely sym- 
bolized by the time which the early Christians selected for this 
festival, in the absence of definite knowledge as to the real date. 
Christmas comes at midwinter, in the time of the earth’s barrenness 
and death. And it was in the world’s moral midwinter that the 
Saviour came to effect his great work of the world’s renewal. Old 
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civilizations had fallen into decay. Ail the elements which had 
seemed full of hope and promise for its future, appeared to have lost 
their potency. Hellenic culture had ended in aridity and barren- 
ness. Roman order had perished in the erection of a despotism 
upon the ruins of the city’s great institutions and offices. Judaism 
had lost the sense of its true vocation, in the fierce strife of sect and 
party, which was soon to precipitate the ruin of the nation. Into 
a dreary and hopeless world came a little child, who, not by a doc- 
trine or a system, but by the force of his inexhaustible personal in- 
fluence, was to plant the germs of a new growth, and bring about the 
new spring-time of a renewed earth. He came to save the past, 
as wellas to create the future. Within the sphere of his influence, 
Roman law passed into the life of new and more vigorous nations. 
Greek science and art were transmitted to lands of which Aristotle 
had never heard. And the words of the prophets and the psalm- 
ists obtained a currency and found a welcome in regions where mere 
Judaism never could have carried them, and awakened an answer in 
the hearts of men who never could have read a word of the speech in 
which they were written. The world’s inheritances from Palestine, 
Greece, and Rome have nowhere been permanent acquisitions, ex- 
cept within the bounds of Christendom. 


So much was accomplished to save what the past had gained for 
mankind. For the future a new spirit was poured upon the children 
of men. It was a spirit of ceaseless and restless aspiration, which 
banished from the world the old Pagan contentment with what had 
been effected, and which disclosed ever loftier heights of the good, 
the true, and the beautiful, where the foot had not yet trod. It 
was a spirit of constant moral renewal, awakening lethargic nations 
and churches out of their sleep, to seek a larger and fuller life. It 
was a new ideal of character stamped upon men’s hearts,—a blend- 
ing of strength and tenderness, of the firmness that goes to the 
death for truth’s sake, with the gracious sympathy which will not 
offend the most sensitive and insignificant of creatures. It was not 
a model of character that was presented to the world in Jesus of 
Nazareth, after which each man might pare and pinch himself to 
bring his own into the same likeness. It was an tdca/, in whose 
light each had room and help to bring into the light his own best 
and noblest self. Hence the glory of the birth at Bethlehem, as 
the new birth of the world, the promise given in the world’s dark- 
est winter of the advent of joyous and fruitful seasons. Hence, 
also, the natural instinct which associates the festival with the 
joys of the little children. For in the birth of all such, God con- 
tinues to pour fresh and unwearied life into the lap of a weary 
world,—a world that cannot grow altogether old while children 
are given it, nor become altogether weary and hopeless as it 
looks into their innocent faces. In every little child lies the pos- 
sibility and the hope of some great and good thing which the 
world has not yet seen. Every such child is the rebuke of our 
cynicism, our discontent, our paltry ambitions. For when they 
who were about Him disputed as to which should be the greatest in 
the Kingdom, He took a little child and set him in the midst of them, 
and said, “ Except ye become as little children, ye cannot enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


DR. MCCOSH ON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


= venerable President of Princeton College hastens to con- 
gratulate the President of the United States on the passages 
in his annual message on this subject, and to assure him of his (Dr. 
McCosh’s) approval. The letter is taken up chiefly with Dr. 
McCosh’s own experience in the matter in Great Britain. It did not, 
indeed, extend over a very long period. The Reform was adopted 
in 1855, and Dr. McCosh was a member of the commission which 
arranged the system of competition. In 1868, he came to America. 
He does not seem to have followed its course with much attention 











since that date. At least he makes no reference to the great modifica- 
tions which have been found necessary, and which are surely as much 
a part of the British experience in the matter as anything else. By 
these modifications, only the posts which require ordinary abilities 
for routine work are now open to this sort of competition. The 
others are classed as staff-appointments, and are filled in much the 
old way. 


We are also surprised that so learned a Doctor tells us nothing 
of the civil service examination in a much older Empire than the 
British. He is of course aware that it has been in force in China 
for thousands of years. In that happy land it has especial refer- 
ence to the morals of the candidates. They are examined in an 
ethical code, which enforces all the civic virtues, and reminds us of 
Gen. Burnside’s plan for the organization of instruction in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. If a decade did so much, under Dr. McCosh’s 
observation, for the United Kingdom, what must a millenium have 
done for the Chinese Empire, the original home of such civil ser- 
vice reform as Messrs. Hayes, McCosh, White and Curtis wish to 
have naturalized in America? Of course it has created a civil ser- 
vice far above the average in public probity and attention to its 
duties. The sacred boards of examiners are sanctuaries of high 
principle, where such things as bribes and partiality are unknown. 
It has made China that happy and well governed country which 
philosophers dream about, and to which they assign the empire of 
the world by force of its public virtue. Dr. McCosh tells us none 
of these things; neither do any travellers or residents in China. 


Dr. McCosh says, “It is acknowledged that no Government in 
the world has better servants than England has in those appointed 
under this system.’’ We do not meet this claim by the declara- 
tion that America has “ the best Civil Service on this planet.” That 
we do not believe. But we do say that no branch of any Civil 
Service on this planet is superior in probity and efficiency to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue of the United States. And when we 
look for the reason of this fact, we find that the American eulogists 
of the English Civil Service always omit to call attention to the most 
important feature of that service, the one much older than competi- 
tive examinations. It is the principle of tenure of office during good 
behavior. That principle they do not propose to introduce in Amer- 
ica. As Frederick the Great said of Joseph II., they are eager to 
take the second step before they have taken the first. Let us have 
permanent tenure first, and then if we cannot do without examina- 
tions, let us try them also. 

Dr. McCosh thinks the examination system was forced upon 
England through the incompetency of her civil servants. He will 
not find all Englishmen to agree with him there. They describe 
the measure, even while they approve of it,as one of those Whig 
laws in the interest of the middle class, with which the statute- 
book of that and the two previous decades is full. While appoint- 
ments to office lasted, aristocratic influence kept the middle class 
from a fair share. But they had the political power, and they leg- 
islated to destroy aristocratic influence. The Civil Service of Eng- 
land before 1855 was a very respectable one. There is no marked 
contrast between what it was and what it is. The chief difference 
is that it is now a career open to every one. The same change in 
America would introduce class distinctions, instead of abolishing 
them. It would close the service to a great body of imperfectly 
educated but really efficient men,—men who know about as little as 
some Presidents of the United States knew, but who know how to 
do their duty and have practical capacity. It would open the 
service only to clever, well-posted young fellows from our colleges 
and high schools, whose superior knowledge gives us no warrant 
of superior capacity for the public business. How to construct a 
competitive examination so as to ensure practical capacity in the 
“passee,” would be a problem too great for even Dr. McCosh and 
his eminent associates in the Commission of 1855. 
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THE PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 


WASHINGTON, December 16, 1880. 

The principal events of the week have been the consideration of the 
question of state educational interests, the question of counting the elec- 
toral vote, which was touched upon in both houses, and a personal 
encounter between Mr. Weaver of Iowa, and Mr Sparks of Illinois. 
This was most disgraceful and obscured the real interests of the session 
with the hot words of an idle, silly, and disgraceful personal quarrel. 
It is to be regretted that members allowed a scene of such unmitigated 
rowdiness to go on record before the world. 

SENATE. 


Thursday, Dec. 16.—Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts presented a petition of 
the American Woman’s Suffrage Association, praying for equality of suf- 
frage in the Territories, and he strongly opposed the cause of the pe- 
titioners. A bill regulating the use of the District water supply was 
passed. Mr. Eaton of Connecticut was excused from further service on 
the select committee to examine the several branches of the Civil Service. 
Consideration of the Educational Fund Bill being resumed, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, Mr. Teller of Colorado proposed an amendment, 
the effect of which was to provide for the distribution of the net pro- 
ceeds of the sale of public lands and of patents annually to the several 
States for educational purposes, instead of devoting them to a fund, the 
interest of which only shall be distributed. Mr. ‘Teller supported his 
amendment, arguing that the present necessity was greater than the 
future, and that the interest of the fund would be so small as to be of 
little practical service. Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts replied that, although 
the interest would be small the first year ($40,000), it would increase with 
the increase of the principal, that the fund once established it would 
doubtless receive additions from other sources, and that educational 
experts and the lessons of experience are agreed that such a fund was 
the most effective means of stimulating public interest to support 
schools. Mr. Garland of Arkansas supported the bill. Mr. Vest 
of Missouri opposed it on States’ Rights grounds. Mr. Hill of 
Georgia contended that it did not interfere with the rights of Siates. Mr. 
Moxey of ‘Texas favored the bill. Mr. Morgan of Alabama made an elabo- 
rate speech in support of the bill, and especially in support of his 
amendment, requiring colleges founded under the act of 1862 to provide 
for the instruction of women “in such branches of technical education 
as are suitable to their sex.’’ 


Friday.—The Educational Fund Bill being again under consideration, 
Mr. Morgan’s amendment was adopted, Mr. Teller’s was defeated bya 
tie, and the bill was passed, 41 yeas, 6nays. Adjourned till Monday. 


Monday.—Mtr. Cockrel of Missouri presented the petition of citizens 
of Missouri and Kansas, who are halted on their way to take possession 
of lands in the Indian Territory by the military forces of the United 
States. ‘They say they believe they have a right to enter upon the 
lands, and ask for relief. The petition was laid on the table. The 
joint resolution for a recess from December 22 to January 5, was 
upon reconsideration agreed to, (yeas 33, nays 26). A bill providng 
for the funding the 8 per cent. improvement certificates of the District 
of Columbia, was passed. The bill relieving the Treasurer of the United 
States from the amount now charged to him and deposited with the 
States was debated. ‘This bill relates to a sum of $28,000,000 of sur- 
plus revenue, which was in 1837 deposited with the states and has been 
appropriated by them, although still borne on the Treasury books as 
assets of the government. No action was had. 


Tuesday.—Mr. Whyte of Maryland offered for reference a joint resolu- 
tion toamend the Constitution of the United States so as to limit by that 
instrument the number of the justices of the Supreme Court, now de- 
termined by statute law. The House bill extending the limit of sessions 
of territorial legislatures to 60 days was passed. 


Wednesday.—Mr. Morgan of Alabama madea speech on his resolution 
declaring that thePresident of the Senate is not invested by the Consti- 
tution of the United States with the right to count the votes of electors 
for President and Vice-President of the United States, so as to determine 
what votes shall be received and counted or what votes rejected. Mr. 
Edmunds of Vermont commented adversely on the position taken by 
Mr. Morgan, and said that when the time for counting the electoral 
vote arrives, it will be counted, whether the House of Representatives 
shall participate or not, and if, as all believe, it shall be found that 
the Republican candidates have been lawfully elected, it will be so 
declared. Adjourned until January 5. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 16.—The House, on motion of Mr. Wood of 
New York, adopted (125 to 74) a joint resolution for a recess from De- 
cember 22 to January 5. The House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the Pension Appropriation bill. Mr. Hubbell of Michigan explained 
the provisions of the bill, stating in the course of his remarks that, whereas 
it had been represented, when the bill for Arrears of Pensions was before 
Congress, that it would not require more than $25,000,000 in all, there 





| Sparks. 
| of to request, an apology. 


had upto November 1 of the current year been paid out over $24,000,000, 
and the closest estimate that can be made shows that the aggregate of 
the first payment to all pensioners entitled to arrears will reach the enor- 
mous sum of $243,114,800. The bill contains a provision authorizing 
the Commissioner of Pensions to detail clerks from his office to in- 
vestigate suspected attempts at fraud, and some startling revelations 
were made on this point. The bill was passed, yeas 170, nays 1, with 
but two amendments. 

Friday.—A_ bill was passed substituting 60 days for 40 days as the 
limit of sessions of Territorial legislatures." A motion to dispense with 
private business for the day was defeated, and fifteen bills of a private 
nature were considered in Committee of the Whole, and passed. 

Saturday.—The Military Academy appropriation bill was considered 
and passed without amendment. The Consular and Diplomatic appro- 
priation was then considered in Committee of the Whole. Mr. Single- 
ton of Mississippi explained the provisions of the bill, which increases 
the salaries of Consuls at certain ports. In the debate the question of 
what our commercial and shipping interests require for their develop- 
ment was discussed by Mr. Singleton, Mr. Conger of Michigan, Mr. 
Munroe of Ohio and Mr. Hubbell of Michigan. The bill was not 
amended. On the question of its passage no quorum voted, and the 
House adjourned. 

Monday.—Mr. Dunn of Arkansas offered a joint resolution declar- 
ing that the lands in the Indian Territory to which the Indian title has 
been extinguished and which are unoccupied, are public lands subject 
to settlement under the preémption and homestead laws. ‘This was in 
the interest of the Oklahoma scheme. ‘The mover desired its reference 
to the committee on Public Lands, but on motion of Mr. Conger of 
Michigan it wasreferred to the committee on Indian Affairs. Many bills 
were introduced for reference. The Consular and Diplomatic Appro- 
priation bill was passed’ yeas, 193, nays, 2. Mr. Calkins of Indiana, 
from the committee on Elections, reported that George B. Loring, 
(Republican), is entitled to his seat as member from the Sixth District 
of Massachusetts, and that E. Moody Boynton, (Greenbacker), contest- 
ant, is not entitled toa seat. Mr. Weaver of Iowa gave notice that he 
would present a minority report. Mr. Price of lowa moved to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill repealing the section of the statutes requiring 
bank checks to be stamped. After a discussion as to whether the bill 
came properly from the commmittee on Banking and Currency, and in- 
volving to some extent its merits, the motion to suspend the rules was 
defeated ; yeas, 129, nays, 68; not two-thirds. On motion of Mr. Bland 
of Missouri the rules were suspended and the bill appropriating $10,000 
to establish an assay office at St. Louis was passed ; yeas, 111, nays, 4; 
The House refused to suspend the rules to pass a bill authorizing a 
readjustment by the Postmaster-Genaral of the salaries of Postmasters. 

Tuesday.—Mr. Hawley of Connecticut, in behalf of the Legislature 
of that State, presented to the House, to be hung in the corridors, a 
portrait in oil of Jonathan ‘Trumbull, second Speaker of the Second Con- 
gress. Mr. Field of Massachusetts, from the committee on Elections, 
reported that J. C Holmes’ petition for a seat as Representative from 
the Eighth District of lowa, and John J. Wilson, petitioner from the 
Ninth District of that State, have leave to withdraw. Mr. Robeson 
offered a resolution providing for the assembling of the two Houses on 
the second Wednesday of February, the President of the Senate in tha 
chair, the appointment of tellers to make a list of the electoral votes as 
they shali be declared, and the announcement of the result by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. Mr. Wood raised the question of consideration 
which was ruled to be in order, although the resolution was privileged. 
The vote on consideration was, yeas, 88, nays, 96. Consideration of 
the Funding bill was resumed. Mr. Gillette of Iowa opposed the bill. 
Mr. Weaver of Iowa followed on the same side, making in the course 
of his remarks an attack on the Democratic party, which provoked 
replies from Mr. Reagan of Texas, Mr. Bland of Missouri, Mr. 
Sparks of Illinois, and others. Mr. Weaver and Mr, Sparks had a personal 
dispute which ended by Weaver’s denouncing Sparks as a liar, to which 
Sparks retorted that Weaver was a scoundrel, and the two were only 
prevented from coming to blows by the interference of by-standers. 
‘The House adjourned in great confusion. 

Wednesday.—Immediately after the reading of the journal, Mr. 
McLane of Maryland took the floor on a question of privilege, and 
after characterizing the occurrence of the day before as ‘‘ offensive, de- 
rogatory and discreditable,’’ called upon the offending members to 
make an apology. Neither of them offered todo so. Mr. Bowman of 
Massachusetts denounced the affair. Mr. McLane offered a resolution re- 
quiring the two members to apologize to the House. Mr. Haskell of 
Kansas thought the House ought to make an apology to the country. 
Mr. Bowman offered a resolution for the expulsion of both Weaver and 
Mr. McLane amended his resolution so as to permit, instead 
Mr. Browne of Indiana offered a resolution 
to refer the matter to a select committee of three, which was agreed 
to, go to 43. Mr. Weaver and Mr. Sparks then made humble apol- 
ogies and as a finale, Mr, Singleton of Illinois moved to lay all the 
resolutions on the table, and this was done by a vote of 104 yeas to 44 
nays. Adjourned to January 5. 
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A CHRISTMAS LYRIC. 


Tho’ the Earth with age seems whitened, - 
And her tresses hoary and old 
No longer are flushed and brightened 
By glintings of brown or gold— 
A Voice from the Syrian highlands, 
O’er waters that flash and stir, 
By the belts of their Tropic Islands— 
Still singeth of joy to her! 


A song which the Centuries hallow! 
Though softer than April rain 
That soweth on field and fallow, 
A spell that shall rise in grain— 
Yet deep as the sea-strain chanted 
Or the fluctuant ocean-lyre, 
By the magical West-wind haunted, 
With the pulse of his soul on fire! 


A promise to lift the lowly,— 
To weed the soul of its tares, 
And change into harmonies holy 
The discord of fierce despairs :— 
A glory of high Evangels, 
Of rhythmical storms and cals ;— 
All hail to the voices of angels, 
Heard over the star-lit palms ! 


A hymn of Hope to the ages, 
The music of deathless Trust, 
No frenzy of mortal rages 
Can darken with doubt, or dust ;— 
A rapture of high evangels, 
But centred in sacred calms! 
Ah! still the chorus of angels 
Thrills over the Bethlehem Palms !— 


Still heralds the Day spring tender, 
That never can melt, or close, 
Till the noon of its deepening splendor 
Out-blooms, like a mystic Rose, 
Whose petals are rays supernal 
Of Love that hath all sufficed,— 
And whose heart is the grace eternal, 
Of the fathomless peace of Christ !— 


PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 


IN A CHRISTMAS LETTER. 


We are so close together 
Though you are far away, 

God bless my darling and keep her safe, 
I whisper when I pray ; 

Dear friend, we are each others now, 
And it is Christmas day. 


¢ The sun will shine in your face and mine, 

And the wind will bring me word, 

And you and I will know all day 

That our hearts are strangely stirred— 

Just now I almost saw your face, 

And when you spoke I heard. 

On Christmas Day, in the morning, 
My dear, I thought of you, 

And I said, I have no better gift 
Than a friend so dear and true ; 

A love that is mine to the end of time, 
And will last my whole life through. 


SARAH O., JEWETT. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN CHRISTMAS. 








boord we had diverse times now and then some Beere, but on shore 
none at all.’’— Fournal of the Pilgrims. 

““'Y* 25. day [they] begane to erecte y* first house for comone use to 
receive them and their goods.’’— Governor Bradford's History, ch. X. 

The only record we have of The First American Christmas are -these 
brief and quaint memoranda, which have come down to us from that 
far-off day, ‘‘ tossed on the dark, indifferent stream of time,’’ and 
rescued from oblivion almost by accident. The setting to this sombre 
little vignette must be supplied from other portions of the two famous 
journals from which the above extracts are made. Omitting all rhetoric 
about ‘‘ that stern little band,’’ and the breaking waves dashing high, 
and looking at the scene in a matter-of-fact way, let us endeavor to get 
before our eyes as accurate a picture as we can of that first 25th of 
December at Plymouth, letting the facts themselves speak for the un- 
doubted heroism of the Pilgrims, and the intrinsic grandeur of the event 
as the opening scene in a great historical drama. Naturally, the first 
thing we want to know about such an occasion is, what the people had 
to eat. Very little. Their larder contained “ Beer, butter, flesh and 
other such victuals,’’ such as ‘‘cheese,’’ and ‘‘ hogsheads of meal.’’ 
Biscuit is spoken of, and by meal is of course meant ‘wheat and rye 
flour. Before sailing from England they had sold go firkins of their 
butter rather than run in debt to their close-fisted patron, Thomas 
Weston. So the> probably had to spread their butter thin. We should 
like to think that they had a few wild geese or turkeys to grace their 
board on Christmas day. But circumstantial evidence proves they 
were not so blest. The weather had been very stormy for several days 
and nights just preceding Christmas, and fowling would have been impos- 
sible. And we find that on every occasion when they discovered the 


? 


| least bit of Indian corn, or got the smallest piece of game, the prize is 


' chronicled. 


cod.” 


carefully noted in their journals, making it evident both that the sub- 
ject of food was a paramount one with them, and that if they had had 
the good fortune to bag any Christmas game, the fact would have been 
It is recorded on November 28th, ‘‘ we had three fat 
geese, and six ducks to our supper, which we eat with soldier’s stom- 
achs.’’ Not again till January 4th did they secure another prize. On that 
day Captain Standish and four or five others went out to see if they 
could meet with the savages whose fires they had seen around them. 
‘¢ Asthey came home they shot at an eagle and killed her, which was ex- 
cellent meat; it was hardly to be discerned from mutton.’’ And 
another record later ; ‘‘ Frid. 5 Jan. one of the sailors found alive upon the 
shore a herring, which the master had to his supper, which put us in 
hopes of fish, but as yet we had got but one cod; we wanted small 
hooks.’’ Two days after this, however, (January 7th) they succeeded 
in capturing in some way, ‘‘three great seals, and an excellent good 
From all these things we gather that the Christmas dinner of 
those on board the ship, and of the company of choppers and sawyers 
on land, consisted of bread thinly buttered, meat, and perhaps a little 
cheese put into the dinner pails of the choppers in consideration of 
their hard labor. At night the captain stingily doled out a soupgon of 
beer to those who happened to be aboard ; the ‘‘twentie’’ who remained 


‘ on land had none, but lay exposed all night to a ‘‘sore storme of winde 
| and rayne,” 


‘ TNT , : 
. | epee the 25. day, we went on shore, some to feil tymber, | 


some to saw, some to rive, & some to carry, so no man rested 


all that day, but towards night some as they were at worke, heard a | 
noyse of some /ndians, which caused vs all to go to our Muskets, but 


we heard no further, so we came aboord againe, & left some twentie to 
keepe the court of gard ; that night we had a sore storme of winde & 
rayne. 

‘‘ Munday the 25. being Christmas day, we began to drinke water 


aboord, but at night the Master caused vs to have some Beere, & so on 


“ A screen of leafless branches 
Between them and the blast.”’ 


All day that cheerless Christmas they chopped and sawed, and split 
in the woods, clothed in their doublets and hose and broad-brimmed 
hats,—their suits of armor, and their trusty snaphances (or match-lock 
guns) lying near at hand. There was a little cleared land, but the 
ground was mostly covered with trees and brushwood—pine, walnut, 
beech, ash, birch, hazel, holly, sassafras, cherry and plum trees. Around 
them prowled painted Indians and wild beasts. The day was cold and 
raw. Their friends were sick and dying, sometimes as many as two or 
three in a day. Many of them were suffering from severe colds, caught 
by wading thigh deep through the sea to the land. But their hearts 
were stout, their purpose solemn and high, and doggedly they plied 
their axes while the ‘‘ butter-colored chips’’ flew fast as the music of 
their strokes. They were fighting for a foot-hold upon a continent, 
and opening a gateway for the world! Stern and gloomy and sour- 
tempered plebeians they doubtless were ; but, animated by heroic moral 
purpose, they had other things to think of besides wassailings and car- 
ollings, even if these were not ineffaceably associated in their minds 
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with riot, license and popish superstition. They were fighting for their 
lives, against savages and famine. They were not the men to repine at 
the loss of bodily comforts, when so much was to be gained spiritually. 
‘¢ A sup of New England’s Aire’’ was better to them ‘‘than a whole 
draught of old England’s Ale,’’ and their poor bread and meat, eaten 
amid chips of resinous and fragrant pines, had in their mouths a sweeter 
savor than all the good things that were heaped on the groaning tables 
of merry Mother England that Christmas day. The spirit of their 
Christmas feast is revealed in the curious and famous passage about ¢he 
second American Christmas, in Governor Bradford’s History: ‘‘One 
y® day called Christmas-day, y* Gov’r caled them out to worke, (as was 
used,) but y* most of this new-company [the ‘‘ wild fellows’? who had 
recently arrived in Zhe Fortune] excused themselves, and said it wente 
against their consciences to worke on y’t day. So y* Gov’r tould them 
that if they made it matter of conscience, he would spare them till they 
were better informed. So he led-away y® rest and left them ; but when 
they came home at noon from their worke, he found them in y® street 
at play, openly ; some pitching y* bar, and some at stoole-ball, and 
shuch like sports. So he went to them and took away their implements, 
and tould them that was against his conscience, that they sh’d play 
and others worke. If they made y* keeping of it mater of devotion, 
let them kepe their houses, but ther should be no gameing or revelling 
in y® streets. Since which time nothing hath been attempted that way, 
at least openly.’’ There is a sardonic humor in this! But the old 
Governor had sound logic on his side, he was unconsciously disentang- 
ling the festival from the prodigality and waste with which it had so 
long been celebrated in the land the Puritans had forced themselves to 
abandon. Weare told that at the Christmas celebration at Middle Tem- 
ple in 1635, Mr. Francis Vivian of Cornwall was the Master of Revels, 
or Christmas Prince. He expended for the occasion some ten thousand 
dollars out of his own pocket, besides the allowance of the wealthy so- 
ciety. And ot tne riotings of the Lord of Misrule and his company we 
must be allowed to quote, in closing, a rich and racy illustrative pas- 
sage from the book of old Puritan Stubbs. It throws light on the Puri- 
tan attitude, These ‘‘ lustie guttes,’’ he says, dress up fantastically and 
gorgeously on Christmas day, assemble, and anoint their king. ‘‘Thus 
all things set in order, then have they their hobby-horses, their dragons, 
and other antiques, together with their baudie pipers, and thundring 
drummers to strike up the devil’s daunce withal. Then march this 
heathen company towards the church, their pypers pyping, their drum- 
mers thundring, their stumpes dauncing, their belles jyngling, their 
handkerchiefes fluttering aboute their heades like madde men, their 
hobby-horses and other monsters skirmishing amongst the throng: and 
in this state they go to the church though the mjnister be at prayer or preach- 
ing, dauncing and singing like devils incarnate, with such a confused 
noise that no man can heare his owne voyce. Then the foolish people, 
they looke, they stare, they laugh, they fleere, and mount upon the 
formes and pewes to see these goodly pageants solemnized.’’ The 
more clearly we see into this whole matter in all its aspects, the more 
leniently are we disposed to view the mental attitude of the Pilgrim 
Fathers—regretting the necessity for that attitude as we may, and wish- 
ing, as we all do at this day, that such bright little celebrations as that 
of the May Pole of Merry Mount, shorn of their objectionable features; 
might have been permanently domesticated in New England, to soften 
and refine the hard and sombre Puritan character. But the revelry of 
England was too fresh in their memories for them to countenance it 
under the shadow of New England pines, and the second American 
Christmas closed in, as did the first, to memories as sad and sober as the 
skies above, and as dreary as the outlook to the future. 


CHRISTMAS UNDER THE CONFEDERACY. 


HE South was preéminently the land of Christmas in the anfe-bellum 
days. The customs of our English ancestors had been kept up with a 
reverence and a heartiness unknown in the Northern States, where 
Thanksgiving Day was the great festival of the year. In every Southern 
household the chancticleer’s ‘shrill clarion of the morn’’ was echoed 
by loud and hearty cries of ‘* Chris’mus gif’, Massa,’’ ‘‘ Chris’ mus gif, 
Missus,’’ from the sable servitors who roused the inmates at the opening 
day. There were few Christmas trees to be seen, but the little ones 
springing from their beds, with a shout, found the broad, old fashioned 








fire places hung round with well filled stockings, and at once began 
their inspection of the good things Kriss Kingle, the good Saint Nich- 
olas, had brought them. Gifts were exchanged among the older mem- 
bers of the family, and then the big dining room was thrown open and 
te negroes came crowding in for their ‘‘ Chris’mus gifs.’’ These were 
given with a lavish hand, and usually consisted of useful and substan- 
tial articles, such as a pair of shoes for ‘‘ Uncle Tom,’’ a warm coat for 
“‘Old Uncle Elijah,’’ a smart suit for Tony the waiter, clothing of all 
kinds, and a bountiful supply of eatables provided by the mistress. Not 
the least among the regulation presents was a brilliant ‘‘head handker- 
chief’’ for each of the negro women—perhaps the most valued by 
them of all the gifts. The colored children came in for their share 
of presents, and no one was overlooked in the general rejoicing. Then, 
while the children, white and black, in happy fellowship, made the 
early morning hideous with ‘‘ popcrackers’’ and torpedoes, the ladies 
of the family, assisted by the servants, proceeded to prepare the egg- 
nog, without which Christmas would not have been Christmas. In 
every family, a huge bowl, often holding several gallons, of this favo- 
rite compound was prepared, and this was replenished from day to 
day during Christmas week, never remaining empty while there was a 
prospect of a call from a neighbor, ora spark of merriment was left in 
the household. To the mistress of the house the ante-bel/lum Christ- 
mas had this drawback—that it was a season of hard work for her. The 
negroes had a prescriptive right to a holiday during the week, and hired 
servants always claimed it, and it was with difficulty that a single ser- 
vant could be persuaded to remain during ‘‘the holidays.’’ Hence 
the necessity for preparing and laying by large stores of cooked provi- 
sions during the weeks preceding the festal day. 

Such was the old-time Southern Christmas. The Confederate 
Christmas was very different. The first Christmas—that of 1861—was 
marked by very few of the hardships of its successors. The abundant 
supplies of comforts and luxuries laid up before the war had not been 
exhausted, and but little privation was felt in any part of the South not 
in the possession of the Federal forces. The year which followed saw 
these supplies exhausted, and Christmas 1862 was, like the festivals of 
1863 and 1864, essentially a home-made affair. Still, there was some 
comfort in the situation. Turkeys were only $11 apiece, and salt had 
fallen from $1.50 to 33 cents a pound. Wood was but $15 a cord, so 
that big fires still glowed upon the wide hearths. A few toys could be 
had in the stores, even though the prices were high, and firecrackers 
but $5 a pack, which made it possible to provide in some way for the 
little ones. | Wines could be had by the very rich, and apple, peach 
and blackberry brandies and sorghum rum were only $30 a gallon. A 
bountiful Treasury had flooded the country with Confederate notes, 
worth about ten cents on the dollar, viewed from a gold standpoint, 
but they were taken freely, and possessed a purchasing value much 
greater than their equivalent in specie, so that money came easily, and 
those who had ‘‘ Christmas in their bones’’ were able to enjoy them- 
selves. An eventful and exciting year soon passed away, and Christ- 
mas 1863 came, cold and raw. The heavens were covered with leaden 
clouds, and the wind howled wrathfully. The skies were in sympathy 
with the fortunes of the Confederacy, and the spirits of the people 
were in marked contrast with what they had been a year before. 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg had been numbered among the great deeds 
of the war; the limits of the Confederacy were marked by the con- 
tracted lines of its armdes, and the means of making Christmas a day 
of rejoicing were wofully diminished. The toys had disappeared from 
the store windows, and in the larger cities only the sons of the very 
rich could afford ‘‘ popcrackers.’’ ‘Turkeys were few antl far between, 
and were bringing $40 to $50 apiece. There was still egg-nog, but it 
was made with whiskey or sorghum rum, which retailed at $75 to $80 
per gallon. Sugar was held at $5 to $10 per pound, and flour was $125 
a barrel. A moderate Christmas dinner for a dozen persons cost from 
$200 to $300, for a dollar in gold now brought twenty-eight in Confed- 
erate money. Want and pfivation were felt in every house, and the 
empty chairs around the household board were many. Yet there was 
no repining. Delicately nurtured women, tender children, feeble in- 
valids went without food that day in many households where plenty had 
reigned before the war, but the churches were crowded, and pleasant 
greetings were exchanged with smiles while hunger was griping these 
brave hearts with its sharp pangs. 

Christmas day, 1864, was the Confederate Christnias par excellence. 
Outside supplies of all kinds had disappeared, and whatever comforts 
were provided were of home manufacture. The Confederate dollar was 
now worth just two cents in gold, and flour was $600 a barrel ; sugar 
was $30 a pound; salt, $1; butter, $40; and beef, $35 to $40 a pound. 
Wood sold at $100 a cord, and coal was not to be had, save in a few of 
the cities, owing to scarcity of transportation. The day was Sunday, 
which, in itself, would have tempered the usual merriment. Atacoun- 
try residence below Richmond, and not far from the lines of the con- 
tending armies, a party of seven—ladies and gentlemen all, in the strict- 
est Southern sense of the term—were assembled at dinner. The man- 


sion had been proverbial for its hospitality before the war ; now the wel- 
come was as cordial as ever, but the board was spread in accordance 
At the head of the table was placed a 


with the necessities of the times. 
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large ham, worth $300, at the foot was the last turkey the farm could boast, 
worth $175. The vegetables consisted of cabbage, potatoes, and hominy, 
worth, at a reasonable calculation, $100. Corn bread was served, flour 
having been unknown in this house for months. The meal of which it 
was made was worth $80 a bushel, and the salt that seasoned it $1 a 
pound. Dessert, there was none, but in its place the hostess provided a 
coarse black molasses, worth $60 a gallon. The same kind lady, as a 
rare treat for her guests, brought out, with a glow of pride, a steaming 
urn of real tea—not sassafras—(worth $100 a pound), at the same time 
warning the company that they must expect but one cup apiece, as this 
was the last of her store. 
sweet potatoes cut into little bits, toasted brown, and ground to pow- 
der. Such was a Confederate Christmas dinner in the last winter of 
the war. From thissuperb repast the scale descended to army rations— 
a bit of salt pork, corn bread, and sweet-potato coffee without sugar. 
The company consisted of three ladies and four gentlemen. The ladies’ 
toilettes the writer cannot venture to describe, but they were largely 
made up of ‘‘ home made”’ articles, in the fashion prevailing at the 
commencement of the war. The tresses of one were fastened with 
‘Confederate hair pins,’’ made of long black thorns, with the 
heads tipped with sealing wax, and the dress was of simple home- 
spun. With the exception of the master of the house, whose age com- 
pelled him to pursue the ways of peace, the gentlemen were in uniform, 
two being officers and two privates from the neighboring lines. The 
country road, beyond the farm, was lined with slowly moving trains of 
army wagons, and occasionally a small party of cavalry would pass by 
at a sharp trot. From the windows of the mansion thin light clouds 
of smoke could be seen rising from the camp fires on the lines, and now 
and then the dull thud of a heavy gun would break the stillness of the 
scene, and a fleecy cloud would rise over the trees tops and melt away 
in the air. 


On the lines the veterans of many a hard fought field were watching 
their antagonists with sleepless vigilance, some on duty in the works, 
and others gathered about their fires, toasting bits of army pork, roast- 
ing potatoes, or trying to bake corn bread in the ashes, and recalling 
memories of home and other days when Christmas was not wont to wear 
so stern a look, and life was easier, and the land was at peace. Even 
then, amidst the ruins of a falling cause, these stout hearts cherished high 
hopes that the next Yuletide would see them safely at home once more, 
happy and peaceful under the bright folds of the flag they had fought 
so well to uphold—hopes that were destined to perish ere the grass of 
another spring should be green. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


HE origin of Christmas cards, comparatively new to Americans, an- 
tedates the first settlement of the New World, and is to be found 
in the German custom, so quaintly described by the almoner of Henry 
VIII., of inviting the family friends to meet the Christ-Child and par- 
ticipate in the distribution of gifts. A century ago, the invitation had 
gradually assumed the form of kindly greeting and loving remembrance 
to those also who could not join the festivities, and two large manufac- 
tories, each employing several hundred workmen, were engaged in 
the production of these cards, which differed less than would be im- 
agined from those now in use. A gentleman of our acquaintance pre- 
serves as ‘‘ family relics’? a dozen or more quaint little cards sent to 
his grandmother in her youth, ‘‘ when George was King.’’? One of 
them, which by its date is just one century old, is a simple wood en- 
graving, an angel with out-spread wings and trumpet, with the words 
(in German), ‘‘ Christ has come’’ above, and beneath, ‘‘ Joy be with 
you’’—the latter written in a space evidently left for the purpose of 


then the cards were not confined to ‘‘ black and white.’’ Two in this 
collection—ranging in date from 1773 to 1784—are hand-made, printed 
in color: queer little faded daubs that are enough to send a thrill of ten- 
derness even through the unromantic and matter-of-fact Nineteenth 


Century American who does not know the sad story that they bring to 
memory. 


At the present day in Germany the manufacturers of these Christmas 
cards are numbered by hundreds ; their employés by thousands. They 
supply the world. Very few of the English cards are made in England. 
The designs made there are sent to Germany, and the cards are returned 
to be sold as English cards. There are two reasons for this. The Ger- 
man manufactories have been in existence so long that they have ma- 
chinery, experience, and skilled workmen not to be obtained else- 
where. The wages of their workmen, too, are far below the wages of 
the British laborer, and thus the manufacturer can take a contract at 
large profits that would ruin a manufacturer in England. The French 
designs have hitherto been sent to Germany for manufacture, but two 
large houses have been established, and in a few years French industry 
rag not only supply the French market, but make a bid for the Eng- 
ish. 


By Kaiser and eliner alike these Christmas cards are used in Ger- 


After this there was ‘‘ coffee,’’ made from , 








many. No one is too poor to use them, for they are very cheap; and 


| their intrinsic value is no more considered than is the intrinsic value of 
| the paper on which the lover writes his tender missives to his sweet- 


heart. The custom is dear to the German, and has been carried 
wherever the German language is spoken. As early as 1840 they 
began coming to this country, the loving remembrances from kindred 
to kindred; but it was not until 1855 that the first importation was 
made by Willy Wallach of New York. Five years previous to this, at 
the suggestion of Englishmen who had become familiar with the Ger- 
man custom and had attempted to introduce it into England, several con- 
signments had been made to London of sample cards. But they did 
not meet with sudden favor. The finer qualities slowly came into use 
among the rich, and it was fully twenty years before the cutting had 
taken firm root in English soil. At the present day there are in Lon- 
don twelve leading firms, each with large capital, engaged solely in the 
production of Christmas cards. So great is the demand, and such is 
the interest taken in the subject, that the yearly competitive exhibition 
of original designs, held in the Dudley Gallery, is crowded daily with 
visitors during the month of October, and has become one of the 
‘* sights’ of the metropolis. This was started by one of the manufac- 
turers, Raphael Tuck, a collateral descendant of the Friar, and the 
prizes awarded last month amounted to $2,500. Many well known 
artists sent contributions, and in all there were two thousand designs 
offered, of which one thousand were exhibited. Prizes were awarded 
to fourteen, honorable mention to eighty, and Mr. Tuck purchased four 
hundred others. The judges were Sir Coutts Lindsay and Messrs. 
Marks and Boughton, both Academicians. Next in rank to Tuck is 
the house of Marcus Ward & Co., which has depended very greatly 
upon the clever pencil of Miss Kate Greenaway, whose pen also sup- 
plies the verse usually printed, for it must be known that each manu- 
facturer keeps a poet, not in the fashion of Day and Martin, for adver- 
tising purposes, but to write an appropriate verse or phrase for each 
design. Miss Greenaway’s books for children, notably ‘‘ Under My 
Window,’’ have made her very popular, but it is an even question 
whether her pen or her pencil has added more to her reputation. Fan- 
nie Lovatt is the special poet of Mr. Tuck, and there is naturally some 
rivalry, but the result is for the advantage of the public, and it is say- 
ing very much to assert—what is true—that in the thousand or more 
little verses contributed by these ladies there is nothing that will not 
pass muster for rhyme, and.often very good rhyme, although there is 
very little else that pertains to poetry. The prize cards of the London 
season this year show neither originality nor idea. The first, by Miss 
Alice Squire, has for a subject the seasons, represented by four single 
figures of children, and another, by Miss Harriet M. Bennett, repre- 
sents the same subject by four maidens on a gold ground. Mr. Her- 
bert Allchin furnishes ‘‘ Flowers in open air, with birds and butterflies,”’ 
a subject more appropriate for May-day than Christmas. Only two 
have any reference to the seasons. One, by Miss Patty Townsend, of 
children in a landscape covered with snow, and another by Miss Mary 
S. Story, of branches of autumn and withered leaves. Of all the new 
designs, not one in any measure approaches in appropriateness or 
idea one of the very oldest—a simple cluster of holly, ivy and mistletoe. 


For twenty-five years a small consignment of the Christmas cards 
was regularly shipped to Mr. Willy Wallach, to be returned mainly to 
the fatherland by those who had left friends and relatives in the old 
world; but about eight or ten years ago a sudden demand came from 
Americans, and the custom spread like a prairie fire. At first the 
demand was entirely supplied by importation, but it soon grew to such 
dimensions that the chromo manufacturers were enabled to ‘‘ work off ’’ 
their smaller pictures. This was only satisfactory for a short time, and 
Prang, of Boston, began the manufacture of American cards. His was 
the pioneer house, and although many have since followed the lead, 


| none have taken it from him. Setting an example that Tuck followed 


supplementing the general with a special personal greeting. But even | in London, he has offered prizes for the best American designs, and in 


every way endeavored to make American goods for an American market, 
that would be equal in finish and originality to the foreign. His pro- 
duction is American in every sense of the word. It lacks the fine finish 
in which the German excels, the dash and chic of the French designers ; 
but the birds and trees are American; the landscapes are American ; 
the ideas are American. The English designs cannot be distinguished 
from German, so closely are they interwoven with the thought and work- 
manship of that country. The French can be told at a glance. They 
are the grotesque drawings of their almanacs put into color, with scarcely 
a daub of sentiment that is not exaggerated out of all proportion. The 
American is the only national work; and in that it is good. The 
German finish will come in time, and the German cheapness also estab- 
lished. At present, however, the longer established manufacturers of Ger- 
many are able to supply a higher quality of card at a lower price than the 
American, in spite of the duty of 35 per cent. which is levied on this 
‘¢ manufacture of paper.’’ Less than one-third tle demand is supplied by 
American manufacturers, for this reason. Foreign cards vary in price 
here from one cent to one dollar; and the cheapest designs are not the 
ugliest or least attractive. In cheapness Americans cannot compete ; 
in originality they unquestionably can, although the American prize 
cards for this year by no means favor the impression, being much worse 
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than those of last year. The only one that is even passably appropri- 
ate is the first, which received the prize of $750. The centre isa group 
of white-robed choristers, surmounted by a wide, blue border, studded 
with stars; an angel in the upper left hand corner announcing to a 
shepherd on the lower right hand corner the joyful tidings that the 
Prince of Peace was born. But the only thing that strikes the eye is 
the group of choristers, who represent nothing specially by themselves, 
and whose chant has no meaning without the border, which ‘‘ harmon- 
izes ’’ so completely in color that it requires close examination tosee the 
angel andthe shepherd. A far better design appeared about ten years 
ago in a series of illustrations of Shakespeare’s allusions to Christmas— 
a group of Christmas singers receiving their gift from the mansion, which 
only needed a glance to have its meaning read. The second American 
prize card is a young girl, thinly clad and wearing a silk-lined fur cloak, 
standing in the snow and blowing a kiss. The third prize is a small 
centre piece representing a six-months old baby dressed and lying in a 
cradle. It is not until the wide border is carefully studied, and the 
blended cross and star is found, that one understands that it is intended 
to represent the ‘* new born babe of Bethlehem.’’ The fourth design 
is a large card, with a dozen cherubic heads strung ona string and hung 
ona bla senting nothing in heaven, the earth, or the 
waters under the earth. 

A Christmas card should be appropriate to the season, and to the 
country. It may be religious or secular in its meaning; but it certainly 
must not do equally well for the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving day, or 
Palm Sunday. A group of bare-legged girls dancing around a may-pole 
was one of the favorite cards last year, and to describe the utterly incon- 
gruous and unsuitable card now offered would include nine out of every ten. 
Whether the Judean weather when Christ was born should be preserved 
in the religious landscapes, may be left to the clergy to answer. It in- 
volves considerations of the point that he was born early in the fall, at 
the feast of the Paschal lamb, which he was, ‘‘ while shepherds watched 
their flocks by night, unchilled by winter’s blasts.’’ But upon the ques- 
tion of secular cards there can be no two opinions. A card for Brazil 
isnot suitable for Upper Canada; nor isoneappropriate for England, with 
Christmas in winter, also appropriate for New Zealand, with Christmas 
in summer. It must also be appropriate to the country. ‘‘ Bringing 
in the boar’s head ’’ is hardly proper for the French market, nor Breton 

‘*piping’’ for the English. The card should also be congruous. A 
bunch of bare-footed boys playing in snow, or a half naked woman 
blown about in a wintry gale, evolves a painful instead of a pleasant 
emotion. Sifting from the thousands of designs all that violate these 
very simple requirements, there are very few left from which to select. 
But the few are all, or nearly all, good; and there is little choice. 

The early German designs were all religious and exceedingly simple, 
down to the beginning of this generation. Color came in with the cen- 
tury—in rude form, and very simple. Its development has followed 
very closely the development of chromo-lithography. The first elabo- 
rated designs began to appear about 1840, in black and white, of course ; 
and were restricted to borders. Every yearsince has shown an advance, 
with the exception of the present, which shows more designs, but none 
better, than last year, although there is a marked improvement in Amer- 
ican coloring. ‘The highest colors suit the German market ; the lowest, 
the American. 

The secular Christmas cards are not more than twenty-years old. 
The earliest that the writer was able to trace was made in 1867, if the 
owner is correct as to the date. It is a picture, in simple color, of half 
a dozen roystering blades around a table, each with a glass in hand. 
Above are the words, ‘‘ Christmas comes but once a year; ’’ underneath, 

Ve drink to thee.’’ For ten years, however, their production has 
vastly out-numbered that of the strictly religious cards, although the 
designs have been far inferiorto the latter. The simple bunch of holly, 
ivy, and mistletoe, previously mentioned, although eight years old, has 
never been excelled in simplicity and comprehensiv eness. 





THE CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL. 


HROUGHOUT what may be called the evergreen zone of the 
the United States, under the frosty constellations of northern skies, 

the festival of Christmas has come to be one of the most genuine bits of 
poetry in the social life of the people, glittering like a many- -colored 
gem in the severe and sober setting of the year. And all those who 
celebrate it do so with undoubting relish, which is more than can be said 
of any other festival in our meagre calendar. With us self-government 
brings so many grave responsibilities that life itself becomes to us the 
game of most absorbing interest. We secretly sneer a little at the 
‘* spread-eagleism ’’ of Washingion’s birthday and Fourth of July cele- 
brations, and take but a languid interest in Thanksgiving and New 
Year’s Day ; but as a people we pin our faith to Christmas. The ap- 
pearance of the streets and shop windows tells the tale, figures do not 
lie, and merchants do not fill their shops with dray -loads of toys and 
holiday gifts for the mere fun of the thing. Nor is it for show only 
that small forests of Christmas trees line the streets of all the larger 
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towns, that myriads of martyred turkeys hang in the market-places, or 
that the very apple stands are adorned with whole platoons of apo- 


| plectic little Santa Clauses with their snow-be-powdered coats, and 


mimic sprigs of evergreen in arm. The Christmas of the North is essen- 
tially the German Christmas, and the children’s Christmas-tree an ac- 
curate transcript of the German Wethnachtshaum, and here, as there, 
the gift-tree is the centre about which everything else revolves. Any 
one who has travelled much through the Northern States will recollect 
how much is made of this feature in every community where wealth and 
culture have given a genial and mellow tone. to the character of the 
people. It does not seem to have been remarked by anyone that the 
study of German literature and the celebration of the German Christ: 
mas came in vogue at about the same time in New England and in her 
Western colonies. Nor does it appear to have occurred to the histori- 
ans of New England that this interest in the German language and life 
may have been caused, or at least suggested, by the immigration to our 
shores of vast numbers ofGerman and Scandinavian people. 

The Christmas-tree is not an English institution at all. Nor was it 
originally a New England institution. New Englanders over fifty years 
of age tell you that in their childhood they had little or no Christmas. 
A New England lady, writing a few years ago, says: ‘‘ where I lived there 
were no Christmas legends. No stories came down to us of the mistle- 
toe bough, the Yule-log, the wassail-bowl and boar’sshead. ‘ Baxter’s 
Saints Rest’ and ‘Edwards on the Will’ were the standard books fo1 
the old, (how it makes one shudder to think of it!) and we young ones 
had primers, ‘The Christian Drummer,’ ‘The Penitent Robber,’ and 
‘Milk for Babes, or a Catechism in Verse.’ Little Christmas cheer we 
found in any of them. * * * We rose early in the morning of that day, 
and clamorously wished ‘ Merry Christmas’ to everybody. We received 
a few pennies in return, but the pastime was soon over, and the day 
became as dull as any other day ;’’ and duller to her, she goes on to 
say, because on that day her mother gave every year an entertainment 
to the odd and neglected people of the neighborhood, and she was re- 
quired to do penance by trying to make the visit agreeable to them. 
This is rather an unattractive picture as contrasted with Christmas 
in our day, when the houses resound with the music of juvenile pipe 
and drum, when churches are often fairly smothered in their bright 
green trimmings, and greeting and gifts are flying to and fro. But no 
matter how we got our Christmas, or when we got it: here it is, and it 
is royally welcome. 

We may view the festival in its poetical or picturesque aspect and 
in its social aspect. It has already been remarked that an American 
Christmas is a bit of poetry in the landscape of the year. The poetical 
is only another name for the pleasing. ‘Thoreau somewhere remarks 
that if our lives were what they ought to be they would be all poetry, 
and the streets would be gay with music and flowers. And Madame 
de Staél finely says that “‘l’univers resemble plus 4 une poéme qu’a une 
machine.’’ Christmas is poetical because attended by so much that is 
pleasurable. The people are happy on that day for three reasons chiefly : 
because they have health, and because they never think more than is 
good for them, and because they are celebrating a holiday in their own 
pleasant home—a holiday characterized by the giving and receiving of 
gifts with expressions of love and affection, by visiting, good cheer, 
bright decorations of evergreen, and generally by the presence of a 
Christmas tree that fills the house with aromatic fragrance. For all 
these reasons, Christmas has a poetical halo about it, even in prosaic 
America. Take the case of a family in comfortable circumstances in a 
New England village. The very landscape around them is poetical. 
Midwinter is almost always so. There is generally snow on the ground 
at the winter solstice. Perhaps on Christmas day itself the snowy whirl- 
wind is flying through the darkened air, everywhere wreathing fan- 
tastically round stake and bush ; the birds have retired to the warm 
twilight gloom of yon vast pine grove; the sleigh bells merrily jingle ; 


** And the caked snow is shuffled 
From the plough-boy’s heavy shoon.’ 


Huge wreathed and twisted icicles depend from the roof, while on 
the windows the merry frost has etched curious silver arabesques and 


fairy fans. 
‘* And Alps with many a mountain pine 
And arméd knights from Palestine 
In winding march appear.’ 


All familiar objects are transmuted into something rich and strange, 
and their hard outlines softened by the deft masonry of the wind. The 
whole scene is dreamily beautiful. And within, w here the red roaring 
fire is cracking its very sinews and almost bursting its mighty heart in 
its tussle with the north wind in the chimney—it is here that we find 
the most charming idy!. Here is feasting, here are bright colors, bright 
eyes, and happy hearts. The very dinner is a poem. There are un- 
happy grumblers who secretly lament because we have no Abbot of Un- 
reason to preside over our Christmas feast ; because, forsooth, we do not 
bring in, as of yore in England, to the sound of minstrelsy, a boar’s 
head with a lemon in its mouth! But with us every man is his own 
abbot of unreason, as the outraged nature frequently protests ; ; and as 
for the boar’s head, we can very well do without it. Boar’s head, in- 





















































deed! Away with the arrant piece of paganism and barbarism! ‘The 
reader will laugh when told that there has been one instance of an 
attempt to introduce the Queen’s College custom into the United States. 
In the year 1865, in the school room of the Church of the Holy Cross 
at Troy, N. Y., the pitiful burlesque was enacted. But the thing has 
never been repeated, to our knowledge.* We spurn such abject imita- 
tion. Our piéce de résistance, is a glorious fat turkey or a kingly sirloin 
roast, with all the accessories. In the old days of the Puritans 


‘* Plum-broth was Popish, 


and mince pie-—— 
O, that was flat idolatry !’" 


But it is sonolonger. It is now pure orthodoxy, and a world of Chris- 
tianity lies in a pumpkin pie. ‘Then there is a huge frosted Christmas 
cake, the glittering glass and silver, and the garnishings of greenery 
and flowers. And in the evening the family games, the Sunday school 
Christmas-tree, or the young folks’ dance. 

But Christmas is more than a pleasant little winter idyl; it is the 
chief social festival of the year. It commemorates the birth of the man 
who came to announce ‘‘ peace on earth, good will to men.’’ The very 
core and heart of Christmas, and the real ground of its existence lies 
in the fact that it affords an opportunity for the out-welling of that foun- 
tain of manly and womanly love which, choked up thoughit often is in 
the dust and confusion of life, is yet perennial in the human breast. 
We can afford to make this a very merry Christmas, socially. We have 
much to be thankful for; our prosperity is great and is the envy of 
foreign nations. We may well make this day like the old Roman 
Saturnalia, or the days of the Olympic games, when all grudges and 
feuds and invidious distinctions were forgotten, and everybody met 
his neighbor with outstretched hand and a cordial greeting. 


LITERATURE. 
CHRISTMAS LITERATURE. 


HE book is—as it should be—the gift most frequently bestowed at Christmas. 
T There are not a few reasons for the great and growing popularity of this sort of 
holiday present in America. We are great readers. The book is a gift that is not 
likely ever to be lost ; it is always valuable and interesting; it bears the inscription of 
the giver, made with his own hand, and it suits all kinds of recipients from the 
youngest to the oldest, and all varieties of pocket-books, shrunken or plethoric. For 
a quarter, a dime, or even a nickel, the purchaser may obtain a volume; or if he desire 
to spend hundreds of dollars upon a book, he can gratify his desire and he will be 
Krom cheap and bright picture books for the baby up to 
Volumes of 


getting his money’s worth. 
monumental volumes for the wealthy collector, how wide is the range! 
poems and cooking recipes; illustrated works and technical encyclopedias; bibles, 
prayer-books, jest-books ; books of travel, art, history, anecdote—there is no taste that can- 
not be suited. Year by year, too, the practice is becoming more general of deferring the 
publication of valuable books until near the holiday season, when their sale will inevi- 
tably be increased. The early winter of 1880 thus has witnessed the publication of 
such works as Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ Endymion,” the literary sensation of the year; 
Dr. Schliemann’s “ Ilios”—or rather Dr. Schliemann & Co.’s book, so numerous were 
the Doctor’s co-laborers; Sir 
Ireland ;” and kindred works. 

Of distinctively «Christmas Books,” it cannot truthfully be said that the character 


Charles Gavan Duffy’s fascinating volume, “ Young 


? 


is remarkably high. The “annuals,” and “almanacs,” and “holiday numbers” of 
the magazines and journals do not contain matter much superior to that our parents 
used to find in the « Annuals,” and « Books of Beauty,” and “ Christmas Gifts ” of their 
day, in costly binding and gilt, containing steel engravings of beautiful ladies with 
sempiternal simpers, gimlet curls and wasp-like waists, and nicely printed tales and 
copies of verses, mostly by titled authors and of the most imposing dulness. It is be 
coming fashionable to obtain sketches or articles by celebrities, who, as a rule, know 
nothing about writing, and though the custom promotes the sale of the book it does 
not increase the enjoyment of the reader. That rather clever novelist, Mr. B. L. Farjeon, 
has aspired to wear the mantle of Dickens, which fits him about as closely as a table- 
cloth would fit a tom-tit, and has the field of Christmas stories of the more ambitious order 
entirely to himself. We must admit that it is difficult to write a really good and original 
Christmas story. All the plots in the world are said to have been traced back to seven 
original plots, devised by our Aryan ancestors, and there is rather less variety and 
novelty in Christmas literature than in any other department. The return of a wan- 
derer mourned as dead; or the repentance and forgiveness of a prodigal; or the vin- 
dicatien of an innocent person unjustly accused ; or the advent of a rich relative, or a 
legacy to a poor family—these are the #o/é/s of ninety-nine Christmas stories in every 
hundred. There are two things we should like to see some euterprising publisher do, 
and which we think would prove remunerative. Could not some one prepare a volume, 
suitably illustrated, on Christmas and the themes suggested by it; or why should not 
some one design a Christmas Library of a dozen volumes, well selected, compact and 


useful, a handsome, and at the same time a serviceable gift? It is a little curious, by 


* A few days before Christmas of this year, Chestnut street in Philadelphia wit- 
nessed a ceremony which had about it a smack of genuineness and originality; two 
sleek and fat oxen were led through the street. Their tails were tied with red and 
blue ribbons ; they had lemons on their horns, and were preceded by a mounted mar- 


shall in a blue sash, and followed by a wagon decorated with an advertisement of an 
abattoir, 
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the way, that the two subjects that modern readers regard as peculiarly English, and 
which Charles Dickens did so much to popularize—Christmas and coaching, were first 
appreciatively exploited by an American—Washington Irving. 

The American publishers have this year produced some Christmas books that are 
deserving of notice. Unquestionably the best, so far as our own experience goes, is 
Mr. William Hamilton Gibson’s “ Pastoral Days,” one of the finest books—if not the 
very finest book—ever turned out by an American publisher. Its fine paper, exquisite 
typography, and beautiful engravings make it a book of books. Never have the 
scenery of New England, its fauna and flora, found a more loving and faithful inter- 
preter, both with pen and pencil than Mr. Gibson. {In ‘* The Lovers of Provence,” a 
dainty little book for which artist and printer have done all that artist and printer could 
do, we have another fine example of American bookmaking art, an art which has made 
wonderful progress since the war. Mr. Walter Smith’s big volume on “ Household 
Taste,” is valuable, intrinsically and as a souvenir of the great exhibition of 1876, 
though the placing of the names of the exhibitors beneath the engravings gives it a 
« The Stately Homes of England,” is another book 
decidedly above the average, though it has the disadvantage of treating mainly of 
places with which the reader is already familiar. We prefer Dr. Schliemann’s “ TIlios,”’ 


disagreeable flavor of advertising. 


though there are not a few faults to be found with its author’s theory. Of quite another 
style, but of equal interest, is the last volume of “ Verses from Sky Farm,” by the child- 
poets, the Goodale sisters——who must not write too much. Or in “ British Painters,’ 
Formby’s “ Ancient Rome,” “ Pictures from the German 


Doré’s “ Bible Gallery,” 
Fatherland,” Seguin’s “ Picturesque Tours in Picturesque Lands,” to say nothing of 
Du Maurier’s “ British Society,” Keene’s “ Our People,” and the finely illustrated « Eve of 
Saint Agnes,” “ Drifting,” “Home, Sweet Home,” “Dream of Fair Women,” etc., 
who that seeks a gift book cannot find one just suited to his taste ? 

Blessed and thrice blessed are the children nowadays, A man need not be mid- 
dle-aged to remember the books that lent terror to the holiday season in his youth, 
when children’s books, with the exception of the “ Arabian Nights,” ‘ Robinson Cru. 
and ‘ Gulliver’s Travels, ”’were dreadfully moral, pcorly printed, and illustrated 
Now the best authors write for the young people, 


’ 


soe’ 
with the commonest of wood cuts. 
the best artists draw for them, and they have a literature of their own which is quite as 
attractive and delightful to the most grave and reverend of their seniors. Who would 
have dreamed a generation ago of finding printed at a low price such books as the 
«Story of a Dog,” just issued from the presses of Messrs. Lippincott, or the “ Pretty 
Peggy Drawing Book,” or the “ Zigzags,”’ or the charming volume of stories which 
shows that Lord Bradbourne has not forgotten how Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen used 
to write ? ‘ 

If one’s taste runs to foreign literature, what can be finer than the monumental 
book on Joan of Arc, by M. Wallon, or Arséne Houssaye’s splendid “ Moliére.” Ah, 
how the heart of the bibliomaniac of wide desires and narrow income sinks and saddens 
If one 
had but the purse of Fortunatus, how he could revel in the possession of Dalzel’s « Bible 


on perusing the catalogues of importers like Bouton, Christern, or Scribner! 


Gallery,” $35; or the edition de luxe of « Romola” at $25, which has been issued in 





that most popular of manners—a limited number of copies only being struck off; or 
Heaphy’s curious “ Likeness of Christ,” at $40, which will recall the discussion over 
Page’s potrait ; or the royal “ Keramie Art of Japan,” which costs from $135 to $175; 
or Paul Lacroix’ charming works on the Middle Ages and the Eighteenth Century, which 
are appraised at $125; or those fine collections of engraving’s from the French museum, 
the Dresden, Munich, and Dulwich galleries, after Raphael and Houbraken and Ver- 
tue, or more modern artists, which range in price from $125 to $325, and would at 
that 
can be bought for two shillings ; or, if one desires to pay $210 for it, he can have it printed 


figure be as good investments as Government bonds. Walton’s « Complete Angier ” 
on vellum paper, and bound in full crimson crashed levant morocco, with proofs before 
letters and on India paper. You can buy the Chandos Shakespeare for sixty cents, or pay 
$180 for Boydell’s. Here is a $75 set of Addison; a $140 set of Bacon; a $150 edi 
tion of Alison’s “ History of Europe;” an edition of Buckle’s “ History of Civilization ” 
costing $35 for the two small volumes; a $75 edition of Burke ; a collection of Dryden’s 
works, valued at $180; a $50 Evelyn and a $40 Froissart; a $75 set of Hayward’s 
Essays; Guizot’s History at $75, Hume’s at $102, Hallam’s, at $70, Froude’s at $125, 
Gardiner’s at $125, Martha Freer’s at $125, Lodge’s Portraits at $175, Nichols’s « Lit 
erary Anecdotes” at $180, Pepys’s Diary at from $80 to $165, Walpole at $155, Ag 
nes Strickland’s “Queen of England” at $135. Elow much money would a book- 
lover have left, who wandered into Scribners with a good-sized wad of thousand dol- 
lar greenbacks ? 

Another style of Christmas book which deserves to be mentioned, though it is out 
of the reach of any but the very rich, is the historical or literary work enriched with in- 
serted plates. There has never, to our knowledge, been anything offered in America so 
supremely excellent as the $5,000 book on Washington, we think—-exhibited by 
Boston last year, but not a few fine specimens of books of this class are at present 
offered to purchasers. Scribner has a beautiful copy of Forster’s « Life of Dickens,” 
enlarged from three volumes octavo to nine volumes quarto, by taking to pieces, re- 


mounting and inlaying. It contains some 800 engravings, portraits, views, play-bills, 
title-pages, catalogues, proof illustrations from Dickens’s works, a set of the Onwhyn 
plates, rare engravings by Cruikshank and “ Phiz,” and autograph letters. Though 
this volume does not compare with Harvey’s Dickens, offered for $1,750 two years ago, 
it is an excellent specimen of books of this sort, aud the veriest tyro in bibliographical 
affairs knows how scarce are becoming the early editions of Dickens’s works and the 
Anything about Dickens in the beginning of his career is a 


Another work ofthe same sort, valued 


plates illustrating them: 
sound investment from a business point of view. 
at $240, is Lady Trevelyan’s edition of Macaulay, illustrated with portraits, many of 
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them very rare. Even cheaper, all things considered, is an extra-illustrated copy of 
the “ Histoire de la Gravure,” which, besides its seventy-three reproductions of old 
engravings, is enriched with 200 fine specimens of the early engravers, many of the im- 
pressions being in first and second states. At $155 such a book is really a bargain, 
especially for any one who is forming a collection of engravings. Another delightful 
work is the library edition of Bray’s Evelyn, illustrated with some 250 portraits and 
views and valued at $175, and still another is Boydell’s Milton, with plates after West- 
all, and further illustrations in the shape of 28 portraits of the painter and 181 plates, 
and many of them before letter. The price of this book is $325. 

The advance of book-makIng in America is sufficiently notable, and as a rule is upon 
sound lines, though our publishers do not always display the bold and attractive origin- 
ality of their brethren of Paris. Curiously enough, on comparing some work designed by 
Mr. Theo. L. De Vinne two or three years ago with some of Quantin’s latest “arrangements” 
in typography, there may be traced a striking resemblance in every feature, the selection 
of type, employment of color, etc. The French work is the less severe in taste, but it 
has the advantage of exquisite paper such as one never finds in an American volume. 


In the matter of engraving, America has a decided “pull” over all competing coun- . 


tries, and we are turning out some very creditable binding, though it is not yet safe to 
open the average book widely, as it should be opened. There has also been made a 
gratifying progress in the matter of margins, though sufficient attention is not paid to 
this important detail, in popular books. We do not precisely desire a meadow of mar- 
gin round a rivulet of text, but there should be ample verge and wide enough for the 
reader to make his annotations, or if it is not a book to be annotated such a margin as 
will give the eye an impression of wealth, solidity, generosity. We hope at no distant 
day to see our American publishers turning out at the holiday season limited ed¢¢ions 
de luxe of native authors and good library editions of native works, instead of encyclo- 
pedic collections, lavishly illustrated single poems, new books written up to the en- 
gravings, and reproductions of Irving or Bancroft. The literary taste is spreading ; 
the American, though cosmopolitan and catholic, has always a warm corner in his 
heart for good work done by a compatriot, and the demand for library editions will be 
found to exist if publishers will only cater to it intelligently and perseveringly. But as 
the American reader is impatient of poor books even if they were written by great 
men, it has always been an open question with us whether it would not pay better to 
produce selected works—not complete ones. 


INGRAM’s LIFE OF Por.—The latest*biographer of Poe, a Mr. John H. Ingram, 
is a gentleman of good intentions and great enthusiasm; but he has not the literary 
cultivation or the intellectual sympathy that are needed for the work. Mr. Ingram is 
seemingly a typical Englishmanin many points. He has a calm, complacent ignorance 
of all things not British—saving only Poe and Poe’s writings—a rare confidence 
in his own powers, and a fine firmness of conviction. These are good things 
in their way, perhaps; but they are not exactly the qualifications for a just and 
trustworthy critic and historian. Indeed, it is through these very characteristics of 
the man that his book fails to accomplish its avowed purpose—rather a hard ver- 
dict to render on a piece of work done, as this work is done, with honesty, faith and 
thoroughness. Mr. Ingram does not realize the fact that, long before he began his 
zealous defence, the slanders and misconceptions that for a while clouded Poe’s personal 
character and lessened his literary fame to the eyes of strangers, had been refuted and 
cleared away for all the world; and that, among the poet’s own countrymen, they had 
never really been taken for more than they were worth. Griswold and his tribe have 
been, so far as literary influence goes, extinct Satans this score of years; their places 
have been taken by critics of worth and power, like Lowell and Stedman; while there 
yet live among us hundreds of those who knew Poe face to face, and who have testified 
without malice or prejudice to what manntr of man he was in his daily life. The influ- 
ence of his defamers, as well as that of his adulators, has long ago passed away. Their 
venom and their gush did not seriously affect the mind of the public. His life was 
strange enough in itself,and was made stranger, in popular report, by constant misrepre- 
sentations of enemies; yet Poe has had ample justice among his own people, and their 
judgment has been readily accepted in other lands. Nobody to-day believes that Edgar 
Allan Poe was either a demon or a demigod. Mr. Stedman, in his Scriéner mono- 
graph, briefly puts and answers the question that vexes Mr. Ingram. Speaking of Mr. 
Griswold’s treachery, he asks: “ Did this in the end affect Poe’s fame injuriously ? Far 
otherwise ; it moved a host of writers, beginning with Willis and Graham, to recall his 
habit of life, aud reveal the good side of it. * * * * * It seemed a cruel irony of 
fate that Poe’s own biographer should plant thorns upon his grave, but he also planted 
laurels. He paid an unstinted tribute to the poet’s genius.” 

Mr. Ingram’s enthusiastic devotion to the business he has set himself to do is 
wholly praiseworthy in its itself. His admiration is not sycophancy—not a Boswell- 
like desire to hover about a star in the hope of getting a satellite’s share of reflected glory ; 
nor is it a disciple’s blind passion for the Master whose doctrines or whose worship he 
is spreading among men. He has courage and manliness; and though his faculty of 
discrimination is of the most conventional kind, it is only fair to say that he does not 
place all the productions of the poet on the same level of artistic excellence. His feel- 
ing for his subject is more personal—a sort of furious partisanship. He defends Mr. 
Poe from the cradle to the grave; and he has thought it necessary to give fifteen years 
tothis duty. He delights in his task ; indeed, he seems to wish to have a monopoly of 
it; he rather resents the idea that anyone else has a right to touch his pet theme; and 
he most unmercifully snubs Briggs, Didier, Stoddard and Stedman. : 

Mr. Ingram’s scheme of biography is both sound and simple. He begins at the 
beginning of Poe’s life, and goes straight to the end, rarely breaking or doubling on his 
track. When he thinks his recital calls for comment, he pauses, expresses briefly his 


opinion, and goes on his way. Where he has occasion to speak of anything that Poe 
wrote, he hurriedly sums up its merits and demerits, after a plain, business-like fashion, 
and returns to his tale. 

The history thus given us differs in no important particulars from that accepted in 
this country. The main facts are well-known to all who have cared to study the various 
memoirs and biographical sketches put forth in correction of Griswold’s slander. They 
are here presented for the first time in consistent completeness, with a vast mass of de- 
tails brought forward by Mr. Ingram’s industry to fill up the gaps. There is no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of these small addenda to our store of information; but they are, 
for the most part, painfully trivial, All that is new and notable in the book is the run- 
ning apology for everything that was weak or wicked in Poe’s career. Mr. Ingram 
feels himself bound to make a martyr of his hero, and in performing this sacred duty 
he stops at nothing. Mr. Allan, Mr. Poe’s second father, is represented as a sordid mon- 
ster, with whom rests the blame for all his adopted child’s life of misery and excess. 
The author admits that Allan lavished money on an ungrateful boy who had no claim 
on his generosity ; but he cannot forgive the poor man because he finally refused to 
waste his substance in providing further riotous living for a youth who must have been 
but a poor substitute for ason. There is no word of censure for Poe’s insubordination 
at West Point; there is no condemnation of his many undignified and extravagant quar. 
rels with other writers. There ave, however, feeble insinuations that Poe’s fits of in- 
toxication were perhaps due tothe use of “some deleterious drug.” This is not posi- 
tively said; it is only hinted. Mr. Ingram seems incapable of deliberately misleading 
his readers. But he thinks his whole duty asa biographer is done when he puts before 
the world a vast collection"of facts, many of which have but a slight bearing on the sub- 
ject—indeed, the inscription on Mrs. Allan’s tombstone does not seem to Mr. Ingram 
irrelevant matter—and he is not unwilling to let his own feelings, from time to time, 
color some of the uglier of these facts. 

This is only a venial sin against literary honesty, for, after all, Mr. Ingram tells all 
that is to be told; and the reader may draw his own conclusions. Still, the biographer 
protests too much. No one doubts that Poe loved his “ child-wife;” mo one questions 
his honest devotion to her. But she was a simple-minded little woman, and he was 
fond of the society of those who made pretension to more esthetic tastes. He culti- 
vated a poetic sentimentality in his attitude towards women. He put them all on the 
same plane of angelic perfection—not by any means a wise or desirable homage to what 
is best in manhood. He was not a man who could readily distinguish the false from the 
true where a woman was concerned; and he certainly lavished a vast deal of unwise 
admiration on the so-called “literary women’’ of the day, who were, for most 
part, little monsters of incompetence and affectation. 

Yet, though allthis may have been foolish, there was nothing really wrong about 
it; and nobody would give it a thought, were it not that it is obviously a source of un- 
easiness to Mr. Ingram, who is at great pains to assure us that there is no cause for 
suspicion in the whole matter. A reason for this elaborate defence of nothing suggests 
itself when we read the startlingly straight-forward account of Poe’s madly indiscrimi- 
nate love-making during the two years that he survived his wife. This suggestion is an 
injustice to both poet and biographer. We are bound in common decency to believe 
that Poe’s mind was never sound after his sufferings in 1847, and that we must charge 
to a peculiar form of monomania the exhibition which he made of a strange and _ un- 
manly weakness. 

But we may safely accept Ingram’s biography as a trustworthy account of a life in 
which there were few startling and unusual passages. It is not a record of the man’s 
mental growth ; but such a record was not needed. Poe was not a deep thinker, nor a 
profound scholar. In his work he was essentially a poet; in himself he was perhaps 
the perfect type of a poet—fretful, impulsive, impracticable,—full of odd fancies and 
prejudices, yet without natural guile or meanness—a woman’s spirit forced to play a 
man’s part. For all this, for the esthetic aims of biography, Mr. Ingram cares little; 
the work he has laid out for himself has been done to the best of his powers, and 
should be judged on its merits. : 


Thus viewed, “ Edgar Allen Poe, his Life, Letters and Opinions, by J. H. Ingram,” 
may fairly be called a useful contribution to the bookmaking of the day; and to the 
encyclopedia-makers of the future it may prove a valuable work. 


It is not, of course, wholly free from the inaccuracies which we might expect from 
a foreigner. Americans will smile at the reference to “ Edmund Randolph, the well- 
known statesman,” and may be surprised when they hear that J. Fenimore Cooper isa 
“somewhat forgotten celebrity.” New Yorkers of the “New Wards” will perhaps 
resent the summary disposition made of an old Westchester family, as “a branch of the 
Virginia Valentines ;” and will certainly be unwilling to recognize an ancient township 
in their neighborhood as “ West Farm.” Moreover, it is doubtful if Poe ever wrote, as 
Mr. Ingram says he did, of a town called “Toughkeepsie.” These, however, are 
pardonable errors ; but there is very little excuse for calling « Mellonta Tauta” a “some- 
what revised version” of the “MS. Found in a Bottle’”—which title, by the way, Mr. 
Ingram misquotes. 

Our transatlantic friend shows only a superficial acquaintance with American literature. 
He has but little respect for Mr. Lowell’s critical opinions; and he quotes from the 
Lritish Quarterly Review a blundering mention of Mr. R. H. Stoddard asa presumably 
unknown “gentleman of New York.” On the other hand, it will wake queer memories 
in some old heads to hear a writer of 1880 gushing over the literary achievements of 
Mrs. Osgood, that shallow Sappho of our feeble first literature. 


Mr. Ingram’s style of writing is not pleasant to read. It is what is known as “ news- 
paper English ”—the style associated in the popular mind with the florid language and 
opulent imagery of his own truly British Dazly Telegraph. To Mr. Ingram a man is 
never dead, he has “ expired,” or “gone into the Hollow Vale;” people are not poor, 
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” writers are not 


they are “ devoid of means” or “ in straightened [szc] circumstances ; 
clever, but “gifted; ” thin writings are rarely long, but often “lengthy ;” and things 
that seem or appear to other people “would appear” to Poe’s latest biographer. His 
pages are furthermore enriched with such Britishisms as directly for as soon as, fearsome 
for fearful, and “ lady-friendships.” His grasp of foreign tongues is not very strong, for 
he writes of Pomponzows Mela and M. Mallarmé. 

But the chief and perfect flowering of Mr. Ingram’s arabesque literary taste is to be 
found in the “ sensation head-lines” with which he has seen fit to ornament every page. 
They may not add to the dignity of the work; but they lend it a certain extraneous 
interest. No reader can feel bored when, at each turn of the leaf, he may read, in 
italics and capitals, such lines as: 4 Calumny Refuted,—Draughts Exercise the In- 
tellect,—Criticising the Gentler Sex,—The Passions should be Reverencea,—Pro- 


foundly Lamented Irregularities,—TPoes Boyish Simplicity,—His Wonderful Cat,— 


Strange Secrets of a Passionate History. 

The outward and visible form of Mr. Ingram’s book is fairly typical of its inward 
and spiritual qualities. Its gorgeous cover of slate-blue, black and gold, impressed with 
a design of a lamp and a lyre and leaves and a raven, and all manner of commonplace 
embellishment, its long and pretentious title, all invite comparison, or rather contrast, 
with the chaste daintiness of dress wherewith Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
delighted to honor Mr. E. C. Stedman’s little pamphlet, lately reprinted from the pages 
The face of each book does not belie its spirit. Mr. Sted- 
man’s monograph is a clear-cut cameo of criticism—simple, sound, impartial. It says 
the last word about Poe, and says it in graceful English. Its 104 pages are worth 
Mr. Ingram’s 609. It is literary work, in good taste. Mr. Ingram’s is newspaper 
work, in bad taste. It would have been a creditable performance had it been pub 
lished in 1849, in the New York Herald. To-day, “ Ingram’s Poe” can claim a place 
on the library shelf only as a cumbersome and diffuse work of reference on a subject 


of Scribner's magazine. 


to which coming generations will not often have occasion to refer. 


THE Lovers OF PROVENCE.—Aucassin and Nicolette. A MS. Song-Story of the 
Twelfth Century, translated by A. Rodney Macdonough, illustrated by A. Bida, Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, and others, with an introductory note by E. C. Stedman. This is more 
than an elegant holiday book. It will be read with keen zest by the Zit¢érateur, and 
especially by the lover of Provengal and early English literature. The delicate and 
graceful little tale of love that is here presented to English readers by Mr. Macdonough, 
has been preserved to us in a single MS., like the poem of the Cid. Mr. Macdonough’s 
translation is from the French version of A. Bida, and finely preserves the subtle grace 
and antique spirit of the original. In his introductory note Mr. Stedman gives (at the 
request of the publishers) a poem of his, which originally appeared in “ A Masque of 
Poets :” a paraphase of a little episode in the work, and, as in the writer’s recent poem, 
“Ye Tombe of Y® Poet Chaucer,” shows that he can reproduce the antique with much of 
the freshness and charm of old Chaucer himself, and of the unknown minstrel who 
long ago in sunny France sang this blithe song of love. This unknown author called 
his production a Chantefable, or Song-story. It is peculiar in its kind, consisting of 
alternate passages of prose and verse. Aucassin, son of Count Garin de Beaucaire, 
loves Nicolette, a captive ward and adopted daughter of the Viscount, who bought her 
from the Saracens. The Count opposes the marriage, and shuts up Nicolette in a tower. 
This part of the story reminds one of Chaucer’s Anighte’s Tale. Aucassin is in des- 
pair, and after various adventures is himself shut up ina tower. Nicolette escapes, 
speaks to her lover, flies to a forest, builds a pretty bower, carpeted with flowers 
and grass. Aucassin, being released, finds her there. 
tured by pirates, and after various adventures finally meet and are married, his parents 
dead, and hers being discovered to be monarchs of Carthage. The prose has the fasci- 
nation of Sir Thomas Mallory’s, or that of Mandeville or Froissart. For delicacy and 
tenderness and arch simplicity we can hardly compare the poetical portions with any- 
thing else in literature ; there is something in it like the perfume of the trailing arbutus. 


They wander away, are cap- 


The heroine, Nicolette, has the shy and innocent grace of Elaine, or of some of Mo- 
liére’s heroines. Through the whole book there blows a morning breeze, laden with 
scent of grass and meadows full of «freshe floures, whyte and red.” The mechanical 
part of the volume is in keeping with the beauty of the poem. Fords, Howard & Hul- 


bert, New York: 1881. 


DRIFT. 


—Richard Grant White’s «« Every-day English,” is severely handled by the Pad 
Mall Gazette, which is not surprising, since Mr. White, as a writer, is always dogmatic 
—often offensively so—and frequently fanciful or out-and-out wrong. If Mr. White 
would only devote himself to raising the standard of newspaper English in the United 
States he would be doing a greater service. Thus, in a New York paper which pre- 
tends to be particularly correct, we find a funeral procession called “ euthanasy ;” an- 
other journal, which makes asimilar claim, speaks of “a specialty of feline,” when it 
evidently means «a kind of cat ;” and a Massachusetts editor speaks of a man “ flagella- 
ting his spouse,” which is American for “ beating his wife.” 


—A Boston paper calls attention to the fact that the Christmas publications this year 
are more American than ever, and indicate an advance in taste as well as luxury. 
Says our contemporary : “ All this appears best in the illustrations, notably the wood 
cuts; it appears in the periodicals; it is seen in the shops; it is felt everywhere. This 
is the more gratifying as these evidences of the Nation’s social sentiments indicate a 
degree of refinement and chaste delicacy different from English massiveness, French 
polish and German innocence. In a picture-book it is easy to point out American from 
English work, and to prefer the former. French illustrations are spirited, German 
work is highly attractive, and English books are justly esteemed. Yet there is a de- 
cidedly American taste ; an American school of artisans and artists tries faithfully to 
meet its wants; it succeeds, and it promises an interesting future.’ 








—Tennyson is roundly lectured by the British Medical Fournal for having, in his 
last volume. of « Ballads and other Poems,” embalmed in his verse a slander upon the 
surgical attendants at children’s hospitals— 


“‘ With coarse red hair, big face, big ches:, merciless hand, 
Happier in using the knife than in trying to save the limb?’”’ 


It is a slander, and a silly one. 


—An old Trappist Monk, aged 87, was among the victims of the recent executions 
of the French decrees. The Paris Paérie, to show that he was unduly accused of med- 
dling with politics, declares that he left his cell, crying aloud, « What have we done 
to King Louis Philippe that he should thus drive us forth?” A touching and convinc- 
ing story, indeed, somewhat robbed of its effect by the fact that the Trappists are vowed 
to silence! " 


—tThere is a curious slip in Lord Beaconsfield’s novel of « Endymion,” which has 
escaped the attention of the reviewers, “« Our orders,” the hero remarks, “are recog- 
nized by Rome.” Onthe contrary, Rome does of recognize the validity of Anglican 
orders. Curiously enough, too, all but one of the London reviewers tripped up on the 
present of £20,000 made to Endymion in chapter LXVII. The 7Zelegraph says that 
Lady Montfort secretly endowed him with that sum; the Dazly News attributes the 


| gift to that lady; the A/orning Post says that the mystery is never cleared up, but the 


donor can hardly have been either his sister or Lady Montfort ; the St. fames Gazette 
thinks it was Adriana Neuchatel. The S¢. Zames Gazette alone was right. On the 
same page where the gift is announced, we read that Lady Montfort expressly denied 
having sent it, and that “her nature was singularly frank and fearless.” Only a couple 
of pages before, in chapter LXV., we had been told that Myra had not the money. In 
chapter XCV. Myra tells Endymion, “ Were it not for Adriana you would not be here—you 
would be nothing,” and whispers a secret to him that makes him start and alternately 
blush and look pale. In chapter XCVIII. we are expressly told that Endymion con- 
fided to Lady Montfort “the extraordinary revelation which his sister had made to him 
about the parliamentary qualification,” and Lady Montfort says “ you cannot return the 
money—that would be churlish,” while on the same page it is announced that at her 
wedding Adriana received a wonderfully valuable casket of jewels from a giver whose 
identity was never revealed. Of course Endymion gave them, thus paying back her 
gift. It is decidedly curicus that with all these finger-posts planted plainly along the 
road, the English reviewers should have trooped straight over the precipice of error. 


—The members of the family of Lucretia Mott are preparing her biography, and 
would be glad to have the originals or copies of any of her letters, which will be returned 
if so requested. Address, Maria Mott Davis, Oak Lane, Station A, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—NMan alone does not monopolise the Christmas festival. A Philadelphian lady 
has as usual this year a Christmas tree for her cat. Her friends all contribute, the affair 
being but a variation of the old theme, “« Love me, love my dog.” 


—Mince pies can claim aptiquity as well as everything else. They were known 
and highly popular under the name of mutton pies as early as 1596. They were also 
called shred and Christmas pies, or “ minched ” pies, accordingto Brand. Selden says 
they were baked in a coffin-shaped crust, intended to represent the manger wherein the 
infant Saviour was laid. This statement, however, was. incorrect, as in old English 
cookery books this crust of a pie is generally called “ the coffin.” In Herrick’s time it 
was customary to set a watch on the mince pies on Christmas Eve, lest some greedy 
fingers should touch them—a practice he thus jocularly refers to— 


Come guard this night the Christmas pie, 
That the thief, though ne’er so sly, 
With his flesh hooks don’t come nigh 

To catch it. 
From him, who all alone sits there, 
Having his eyes still in his ear 
And a deal of nightly fear, 

To watch it. 


—Whilst speaking of mince pies, we may not inappropriately quote the following 
amusing anecdote respecting the plum-pudding, which, although known to many, may 
yet be new tosome. It appears in the first volume of “ Anecdotes and Biographical 
Sketches,” by Lady Hawkins, widow of Sir John Hawkins, the friend of Dr. John- 
son. Dr. Schomberg, of Reading, runs the story, in the early part of his life, spent a 
Christmas at Paris with some English friends, They were desirous of celebrating the 
season in the manner of their own country, by having, as one dish at their table, an 
English plum-pudding; but no cook was found equal to the task of making it. A 
clergyman of the party had, indeed, a recipe book, but this did not sufficiently explain 
the process. Dr. Schomberg, however, supplied all that was wanting, by throwing the 
recipe into the form of a prescription, and sending it to the apothecary to be made up. 
To prevent any chance of mistake, he directed that it should be boiled in a cloth, and 
sent home in the same cloth. At the specified hour it arrived, borne by the apothe- 
cary’s assistant, and preceded by the apothecary himself, dressed according to the pro- 
fessional formality of the time, with a sword. Seeing, on his entry into the apartment, 
instead of signs of sickness, a table well filled, and surrounded by a company of very 
merry faces, he perceived that he was made a party in a joke that turned on himself, 
and indignantly laid his hand on his sword, but an invitation to taste his owa cookery 
appeased him, and all was well.” 


—Christmas never comes round but we recall with pleasure Leigh Hunt’s wel- 
come to the green-wreathed festival— 


Christmas comes ! he comes, he comes, 
Ushered with a rain of plums ; 

Hollies in the windows greet him, 
Schools come driving home to meet him ; 
Every mouth delights to name him ; 

Wet and cold, and wind and dark, 

Make him but the warmer mark. 


—aAnd the day after we always recall the second verse :— 


Glorious time of great Too Much! 
Too much fire. and too much noise, 
Too much babblement of boys ; 

Too much eating, too much drinking, 
Too much everything but thinking ; 
Solely bent to laugh and stuff, 

And trample upon base Enough. 


—Bibliophiles will welcome with delight a p/aguette printed by Motteroz and pub- 
lished by Charavay fréres, F B. Massé, peintre de Louis XV., by Mr. Ewrile Cam 
pardon. 
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—“ The Emperor” is a new novel by George Ebers, the author of « Narda,” « The 
Egyptian Princess,” and “ //omo sum.” 


—Friedrich Spielhagen has finished another novel, to be called Angeda, after its 
heroine. The scene is chiefly laid on the banks of Lake Geneva, in the autumn of 
1871. 


—The Baron of Beef—two sirloins not cut asunder, but joined together by the end 
of the backbone—is always served on the royal table at Windsor Castle, Christmas day. 


—The Christmas fare long years ago was nobly illustrated by the size of some of 
the Christmas pies. As an illustration of the grand scale on which these were occa- 
sionally made, we may quote from the books of the Salter’s Company, in London, an 
account of a pie made by the company’s cook in 1836. It consisted of a peasant, hare, 
and a capon, two partridges, two pigeons, and two rabbits, all boned and put into paste 
in the shape of a bird, with the livers and hearts, two mutton kidneys, forced meats, 
and egg balls, seasoning, spice, catsup, and pickled mushrooms, filled up with gravy 
made from the various bones. 


—That pride of the American dinner table, the turkey, has graced the Christmas 
feast longer, perhaps, than is generally known. Tusser mentions it as forming part of 
the Christmas dinner of an English farmer in 1578.— 


Beefe, mutton, and porke, shred pies of the best, 
zs ’ , Pp = ’ 
Pig, veale, goose, and capon, and turkie well drest. 


—%In some places a poor plum-pudding is known as a “ hooting pudding,” on ac- 
count of its scanty supply of plums, they being jocularly said to be obliged to hoot at 
each other. 


—A correspondent of Votes and Queries, speaking of the boar’s-head feast at St. 
John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, London, says “ Nothing could be more enjoyable than this 
Curistmas custom used to be in days gone by. The hall was strewn with dishes, the 
gigantic yule log was drawn in by the son of the host, and the boar’s head was an- 
nounced by bugles; the cook, dressed all in white, singing the good old carol printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, 1521, copies of which were supplied the guests, who heartily 
joined in the chorus, rendering the whole scene so pleasant as never to be forgotten. 
The loving cup was never omitted, and, of course, the wassail bow] was duly brought 
in, 


—The “bustard” was once a Christmas dish in England and considered as a rare 
delicacy. Their flesh was particularly well spoken of and much relished by epicures. 
A writer in the 7enny Cyclopedia, speaking of this bird, tells us:—* We are old 
enough to remember one, and sometimes two, bustards as the crowning ornaments of 
the magnificent Christmas larder at the Bush Inn, Bristol, in the reign of John Weeks, 
of hospitable memory; and we have heard, too, a romantic story of the last of the 
Salisbury Plain bustards, coming into a farmer’s barton, as if giving himself up.” In 
1819, a large male bird, taken on Newmarket Heath, was sold in Leadenhall Market 
for five guineas. 


—Mr. T. F. Thistleton Dyer writing of old Christmas fare says, the peacock was 
once a dish of importance at every English table on Christmas day, and it was always 
carried into the dining hall by one of the lady guests most distinguished by birth or 
beauty. The preparation ofthis honored bird for the table was attended with no little 
trouble. The skin, with the plumage adhering, was carefully taken off, and the bird 
when roasted and partially cooled was again sewn in its feathers. Sometimes the whole 
body was covered with gold leaf, and a piece of cotton saturated with spirits was placed 
in its beak, and lighted just before the carver commenced cutting it np. One of the 
latest instances of peacock eating was that at a dinner given to William the Fourth, 
when Duke of Clarence, by the Governor of Grenada, when his Royal Highness was 
not utinaturally astonished at the curious appearance of the .many-hued bird. 


—Gambetta has in press an authorized edition of his speeches and his arguments 
in poliitical cases, which will contain seven or eight octavo volumes. This is regarded 
as another and important step in his campaign, having as its two objective points the 
Presidential succession to M. Grévy and a chair in the French Academy. 


—Gerald Massey will publish early in February, 1881, the first two volumes of a 
hook on which he has been engaged for ten years. It is to be entitled « A Book of 
the Beginnings : containing an Attempt to recover and reconstitute the lost Origins of 
the Myths and Mysteries, Types and Symbols, Religionand Language, with Egypt for 
the Mouth-piece and Africa as the Birthplace.” The first volume will contain “ Egyp- 
tian Origins in the British Isles;” the second, “Egyptian Origins in the Hebrew, 
Akkado-Assyrian, and Maori Mythology and Languages.” This volume should be of 
unusual interest to Americans, now that the publication of « Uncle Remus” has shown 
that some of the most familiar and characteristic of our negro stories are well-known 
among the negroes in the Indian ocean, and among the people of Upper Egypt, to say 
nothing of their being found in the Talmud. 


—Under the title, «* Statistics of the Jews of the United States,” the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations has published Mr. William B. Hackenburg’s report: He 
has been engaged some five years in collecting and arranging the ‘Statistics,’ from 
which we obtain the following summary. Jewish population of the United States, about 
250,000; number of congregations, 278, with a membership of about 13,000; value of 
real estate and other property (synagogues, hospitals, cemeteries, etc.) owned by con- 
gregations and beneficent societies about $7,000,000. 


FINANCE. 
New York, December 22, 1880. 


‘THE most prominent event of interest to the financial world of Wall Street occur- 

ing within the past five (business) days has been yesterday’s meeting of the boards 
of directors of the four so called Vanderbilt companies—the New York Central, the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, the Canada Southern, and the Michigan Central 
Railroad Companies. 
companies, as submitted at the meetings, deserve extended notice from their importance 


The financial statements of the past year’s operations of the four 


in themselves, and as regards an indication of the extent to which nearly all the good 
railroads of the country have prospered during 1880. It is worthy of note that, although 
the earnings justified larger dividends than were declared, the several managements 


have exhibited praiseworthy conservatism in expenditures which, while depriving the 
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stockholders for the present of increased returns on their invested money, permanently 
benefit their property and tend ultimately to make it capable of yielding greater profits 
than would be the case were the expenditures all turned into dividends. The statement of 
the New York Central Company is for the year ended September 30, 1880. It shows 
that the year’s gross earnings were $33,175,913, against $28,396,584 in 1879, an in- 
crease of $4,779,329. The operating expenses for the year were $17,849,894, against 
$16,123,073 last year, an increase of $1,726,821. This leaves the net earnings for 1880 
at $15,326,019, against $12,270,511 for the preceding period, a gain of $3,052,508. 
The payments for interest, rentals, etc., for the past year were $4,756,800, against 
$4,679,025 in 1879, an increase of only $77,775. The profit on this year’s business, 
therefore, amounted to the enormous sum of $10,569,219, against $7,594,486 last year, 
a gain of $2,974,733. The cost of nearly 6,400 tons of steel rails was included in the 
operating expenses. The business of the company shows a profit per share for the year 
ended September 30 last, of 11.82 per cent., while last year the profit was only 8% per 
cent. The dividends paid in 1880 were only 8 per cent., and the enormous surplus 
left ($3,427,706) was principally devoted to construction expenditures—over $1,000,000 
being used for the purchase of land in this city, Buffalo, and Syracuse, and over 
$1,700,000 for heavy additions to the equipment of the road. 

The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern statement is for the year ended December 
31, 1880, with the month of December partly estimated. The profit of the company 
for the year was equal to over II per cent. on its capital stock, but its dividends paid 
were only 8 per cent. The gross earnings amounted to $18,720,000 against $15,271,492 
in 1879, an increase of 33,448,503, or 22.58 per cent; the operating expenses and 
taxes to $10,410,000, against $8,934,524 last year., an increase of $1,475,476, or only 
16.51 per cent., and the net earnings to $8,310,000 against $6,336,968 in 1879, an in- 
crease of $1,973,032 or 31.12 per cent. After the payment of interest, rentals, etc., 
and the 8 per cent. dividend, there was left a surplus this year of $1,352,680. Noth- 
ing has been charged by this company to construction or equipment accounts since 1878, 
and the operating expenses included the cost, $700,000, for new cars, besides 7,000 
tons of steel rails, extensive betterments, etc. 


The showing of the Michigan Central was-as follows: Gross earnings in 1880 (year 
ended December 31,) $9,100,000 against $7,345,700 last year, a gain of $1,754,300; op- 
erating expenses and taxes in 1880, $5,730,000 against $4,624,600 last year, a gain of 
$1,105,400; net earnings in 1880, $3,370,000 against $2,721,100 last year, a gain of 
$648,900. Deducting fixed charges and the company shows a profit of 9.42 per cent. 
on its stock. After the payment of 8 per cent. dividend ($1,499,056), and expendi- 
tures of $100,000 for construction and $70,000 to settle all the claims arising from the 
Jackson accident, there was left a surplus of nearly $100,000, In the operating ex- 
penses of this company were also included large sums for equipment, new steel rails, 
betterments, etc. 

A most gratifying statement of the results of the year’s operations of the Canada 
Southern Company was made, and the stockholders recived a dividend (2% per cent.) 
for the first time in many years. The gross earnings in 1880 were $3,717,278, against 
$2,995,365 last year, an increase of $721,912, or 24.10 per cent.; the operating ex- 
penses and taxes were $2,393,051, an increase from last year of only $55,039 or 2.25 
per cent., and the net earnings were $1,324,226 against $547,275 last year, an increase 
of $776,951, or 141.97 per cent. After the payment of interest the company had a 
profit on its stock of over 6 per cent. There were expended for construction account 
$143,959; old claims were settled, and $315,256 applied to the reduction of old 
bills and accounts payable, being principally for new equipment. After the 
payment of the dividend a surplus was left this year of $37,333. The di- 
rectors might have made the dividends larger but did not do so, because, 
as next year the bonded debt must pay 5 instead of 3 per cent. interest, the fixed 
charges will be increased $280,000. Nevertheless, if the business of the company in 
1881 is maintained at the past year’s rate, they will allow for this increase in fixed 
charges and another semi-annual dividend of 2% per cent. A large amount was charged 
in the operating expenses for new equipment, renewal of equipment, etc., so that the 
road’s running expenses were actually decreased in spite of the heavy gain in the traffic. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the Vanderbilt stocks, excepting Canada Southern, 
which has been pressed for sale apparently for a purpose, have reflected the favorable 
showings above mentioned in advances in price at the Stock Exchange. 


The week at the Stock Exchange has not developed any change in the financial 
situation from the two preceding weeks. ‘There has been still manifested the recent 
wonderful confidence in the present basis of values, and while some disappointment has 
been experienced at the prospect of delay in the settlement of the question of refunding 
in the House of Representatives at Washington until after the holidays, no doubts ap- 
pear to have shaken the very general faith of the buyers of stocks as to the eventual 
favorable disposition of the 3 per cent. refunding measure. If we except a reaction of 
about 1 @ 2 on Monday, caused by “bear” attacks, assisted by the desire on the part 
of some holders of stocks to realize profits on part of their holdings, the market may 
be said to have been strong, It closed with renewed buying and a considerable resto- 
ration of buoyant feeling. Most of the list shows advances of I per cent. and over, 
with many exceptions in the class of dividend-payers of gains of 2@ 3 per cent. Rail- 
road bonds have been generally strong and active and close with handsome gains- 
Government bonds were firm, and are up } @ 1} per cent., and among State securities 
Tennessee and Alabama bonds have risen I (@, 2 per cent. 


The statement of the Associated banks of New York for the past week is again fa- 
vorable, the gain in specie amounting to $1,744,600, and in legal tenders to $738,500. 
As the deposits were reduced $1,244,700, there is an increase in the surplus reserve of 


$2,171,925, which is now 74, of 1 per cent. above the 25 per cent. rule. During the bank 
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week the Assay Office paid for $5,467,000 imported gold, all of which, except $1,639,249, 
was absorbed by the Sub-Treasury. The condition of the banks on Saturday morning 
was also unquestionably better than that indicated by the Clearing House statement, as 
nearly all the payments for gold by the Assay Office were made after the middle of the 
week, and a large portion of them during the last one and two days of the week, 
which, under the foolish system of bank averages, counted only for those parts of a 
week, 

The comparison of the statement with that of a year previous furnishes a striking 
contrast in the changes of the two weeks, the specie having been reduced during the 
corresponding week of 1879, $3,226,500 against an increase last week of $1,744,600, 
while the deposits were then reluced $1,440,600, and last week were increased 
41,244,700, There was a loss in the total reserve in 1879 of $4,087,000, and again 
last week of $2,483,100. 
it was a year ago, ‘the banks having, during the latter part of last year, rapidly con- 


The amount of specie held is now only slightly greater than 
verted their legal tenders into specie prior to the resumption of specie payments. 
There is no doubt that some of the leading banks have given aid and comfort to the 
enemies of an easy money market by refusing to accommodate their customers with the 
usual amount of loans. Inaddition to a general knowledge of the fact, which was not 
long in leaking out, a few of the bankers known to be closely identified with the inter 
ests of the same party that has been active for some time past in making money stringent, 
have suddenly accumulated avery large surplus reserve, the gain in one instance amount- 
ing to more than 9 percent. ina single week. Nothing but the fact that the manipulators 


f the market were unable to cart the gold ens the streets for the purpose of locking i 


up, has saved us from a Wallstreet panic. Had the bank reserves been in greenbacks ¢ 


single messenger might have transferred a sufficient sum in the course of an hour to : 
private vault to have done more mischief than six months prosperity could have cor- 
rected. We respectfully commend this condition of the money market of the finan- 
ial centre ot the country, and fast becoming of the world, to the advocates of a paper 
legal tender currency of any and every description. 

The ruling rate for money on call has been 6 per cent., with occasional loans at the 
legal rate in addition to a commission of 31, @ 7. It seems improbable that money 
will command any premium after the next few days. The United States Government will 
disburse between the present time and the first of January many millions in the payment 
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of interest, maturing bonds, pensions, etc., which cannot fail to find its way rapidly to 
the street. The money to be used by the corporations in payment of interest and divi- 
dends is now out on call, so that the street has the benefit of it; but this is not true ot 
the money held by the Government, which retains the money received in its vaults 
until ready to pay it out in fulfilment of contracts. It is also to be expected that the 
Government revenues will enable it to make periodical (probably weekly) disburse- 
ments of considerable sums in payment for bonds purchased for the sinking fund, which 
was practically suspended temporarily a few weeks ago to allow the Treasury to accu- 
mulate a surplus to meet the bonds that mature on January 1. 
cations of the suspension of importations of specie from Europe to meet the shipments 
To-day there was a shipment of $1,000,0co0 


There are still no indi- 


of grain and provisions and securities. 
Denver and Rio Grande consols to England to meet the foreign demand, and almost 
every steamer carries abroad more or less securities of the same character. The visi- 
ble supply of wheat is now greater than at this time during any of the preceding three 
years, and the recent decline in the price of wheat, both in New York and Chicago, 
will have a tendency to increase the shipments to foreign contries, which began to show 
signs of improvement during the week ending December 15. Everything, therefore, 
indicates that the new year will open with a reasonably easy money market and an ac- 
tive business, not only in Wall Street but elsewhere. 

Among the securities brought out this week are $2,000,000 of the capital stock of 
the Iron Steamboat Company, which is building, and will have ready for use the coming 
season, a large fleet of iron steamboats especially adapted for the requirements of pas- 
sengers. Subscriptions will be received at par, payable in instalments, and fcr every 
$1,000 of stock the subscriber will receive a first morgage 6 per cent bond for$250. 

The Philadelphia market has been tame and altogether uninteresting, one of the 
principal features being the advance in Pittsburg, Titusville and Buffalo shares, follow- 
ing the announcement of a meeting of the stockholders, to be held December 20, to con- 
sider the question of a merger of that with other lines forming a valuable through 
connection to Buffalo and elsewhere. The stock advanced to within a shade of 20, 
but a slight reaction due only to the condition of the general market has taken place. 
In the absence of news from England since Mr. Gowan’s arrival there, Reading has 
been dull with only moderate fluctuations, while Pennsylvania Railroad, which is prin- 
cipally an investment stock, has also experienced slight changes. 
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